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Tothe Proprietors of the Belfast: Magazine. 
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GENTLEMEN, ; ‘ 

KING a few evenings ago in 
| ga with a number of 
voung men, Whose principal pur- 
wits are of a mercantile nature, | 
suggested to them the plan of form- 
ing a juvenile literary and philoso- 
phical society, for the purpose of 
feilitating the acquirement of ine 
formation on various useful subjects 
in literature and science. 

I was surprised at the coolness 
with which the proposal was re- 
ceived, knowing that most of them 
were young men of intelligent and 
ative minds) Upon my pressing 
for a reason, one of the company 
sated itas his opinion, that an at- 
chment to literature was incom- 
patible with the mercantile charac- 
er, Surprised at the assertion, I 
eombated the opinion with all my 
elorts, but failed in endeavouring 
to convince my Opponent. 

It therefore occurred to me, that 
Iwould lay the matter before you, 
and beg leave to call upon such of 
your readers, as have an opinion on 
the subject, to come forward with 
any arguments they may possess on 
cuher side of the question ;—and let 
truth decide the matter, nite 

I request, therefore, with your 
permission, to propose the following 
(vestion to the readers and writers 
of your magazine :— 

Is an attachment to literature and 
“ence incompatible with the mercane 
ile character ? 


BELFAST MAG, NO, XLIIL 


To prevent misconception. I would 
explain, that 1 do not mean an en- 
thusiastic and exclusive attachment, 
but one that is moderate, and recur- 
ring to its object only at intervals. 
With regard to the mercantile cha- 
racter, I would be understood to 
allude to something above the lower, 
or even middle walks of trade ;—e. g. 
a general merchant, a respectable 
manufacturer, in short, any one who 
is received in. society as a gentie- 
man, taking this word in its most 
extensive sense. 

With the usmost respect, I am 


yours, 
Dublin. C. E. 


- —__ ~~ 


Our Correspondent, and all others, 
who may find themselves interested in 
the important inquiry sugvested by 
him, are referred to an essay on this 
subject, which appeared inthis Maga 
sine, in the Sth volume, page 95, in 
ihe number for August, 1810. By 
this reference, ut is by no means desigu- 
ed to discourage additional attempts 
to promote the acquirement of a lite. 
rary taste among young people, as, 
in compliance with the wish of our 
correspondent, as well as from the ime 
portance of the subject, every fucility 
will be given to publications, through 
the medium of our pages, tending to 
promote this beneficial end. 


pmeeaape 
Zo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazing, 
a 


As the comparative cheapness of 
the diflerent kinds of sugar, is a sub. 


L 
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ject on which various opinions are en- 
t rtained, permit me, through the 
medium of your Magazine, to pub- 
lish some extracts from a letter to 
the Editer of the London Monthly 
Magazine inthe year 1799, which 
describes the comparative qualities 
of some kinds of sugar in a clear, 
concise manner. V. W. 
Pe 
“ QCUGAR, as it is brought in its 
soft state from the West Indies, 
consists of four substances ; water, 
with which it is charged in no great 
degree ; dirt, which is either soil or 
pulverised cave, which it contains 
in very large quantities; and an 
oil, which when separated, is called 
molasses or treacle. When brought 
fromthe ship, it is put mmto a warm 
stove, and when the water Is evapo- 
rated it assumes a brighter appear- 
ance; when dry it is put ina mill 
which completely pulverises it, and 
improves the colour. This sugar 
which has all the dirt and all the mo- 
lasses in it, is more delicate to the 
eye, but neither more powerful, nor 
more delicate to the taste, than the 
raw sugar as it comes from the West 
ladies, 

“There is a species of ground su- 
gar, vulgarly called bastard sogar, 
much to be preferred to the other 
ground sugar; it goes through the 
refining process, and although it has 
much molasses i it, bas no dirt, so 
that, though a less delicate sweet than 
loaf-sugar, itis as powerlul a one. 
Loat-sugar, completely refined, is cer- 
tainly both a delicate and a pow- 
erful sweet, aud if used wiih proper 
calculation, cheaper than common 
ground sugar.” 


, | 
For the Be(fast Monthly Magazine. 
a 


Tue following letters are originals, 
and as they are the productions of 
persons of distinguished character, 





[Feb, 


they may be acceptable to the Pro. 
prietors of the Belfast Magaziue, 


L 


—— 


FROM WILLIAM PENN, TO 4 PERSO 
UNKNOWN, 

London, 10th of 2d Mo, 1690, 
HOUGH nothing of an interes 

of my own was the reason of 

the ancient esteem I inave had fy 
thee, yet thaé only is the motive at 
this time to this freedom ; for being 
informed by J. Grimshaw, that some 
of my letters to the late Duke of 
Luckingham* are in thy hands, and 
that thy wonted kindness to all of our 
communion has shewn itself in my 
regard, by collecting them apart, to 
prevent their falling under any im 
proper notice, I thought myself 
oblized both to return my acknow- 
ledgmeuts for that friendly caution, 
andto desire thee to let them follow 
him they were writ to, who can be 
no more known to the living : poor 
Gentleman! I need not trust another 
hand thanthat which was unwilling 
any other sheuld be trusted with 
them, but my own. I know not 
what the circumstances of that time 
migbt draw from me, but my only 
business With him ever was to make 
his superior quality and sense useful to 
this poor kingdom, that he might 


not die under the guilt of mispending 


*This is the Duke of Buckingham, 
whcse character is so exquisitely portray: 
ed by Pope, in his moral essay on the 
abuse of riches. After the “ worst mns 
worst room,” has been so exactly descn- 
bed as almost to make the reader think be 
sees the * flock-bed repaired with straw, the 
tape-tied curtains,” and the contrast between 
the “tawdry yellow, and the dirty red, 
the character of this extravagant and pf 
fligate Duke is thus summed up. 

“ No wit to flatter, left of all bis store! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more, 

There, victor ef his health, of fortune, 
friends, 

And fame; this lord of useless thousand 
ends,” 





nm, “An ann Gee 
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the greatest talents that were qmong 
te nobility of any country,— 
However ia the rubbish ot those 
times, and the late extraordinary re- 
volution let them lie, and let us all 
think of thisonly way to the peace 
and happiness we pretend to seek, 
viz. to give God his due out of us, 
and then we shall have our dues out 
of one another ; and without it, let 
uw not wender at the nimble turns 
of the world, nor reflect upon the 
mischie(s that attend them. They 
arethe natural effect of our breach 
of duty to God, and will ever follow 
it We, like the Jews, are full of 
jealousy, humour and complaints, and 
seek for our deliverance im _ the 
wrong place. When we grow a 
better people, we shall know better 
days, and when we have cast oft 
Satan’s yoke, no other can hold long- 
erupon us. Things donot change; 
causes and effects are ever the same, 
and they thatseek tooverule that eter- 
nal order, fight with the wind, and 
overthrow themselves. But what is 
this to my subject? I close with a true 
sense of all thy tenderness to our 
poor folks, and regards to myself, 
beseeching God that more than the 
reward of him that gives a cup of 
cold water in the name of a disciple, 
may be thy portion, when this very 
trifling world will be no more. 
Tam thy affectionate, true friend, 
Witt1aM Penn. 


Extracts of letters from Alexander 
Pope, to 4 itliam Fortescue, esq. 
10th September. 
As to the receipt of Sir Stephen 
Foxes’ eve-w ater, which Lhavé tound 
benefit from: it is very simple and 
only \Lis—Take a pint of camphora- 
tedspuits of wine, and infuse there- 
0 Wo scrupies of elder flowers. 
Let them remain in it, and wash 


sourtemples and the nape of your 
neck, but do not put it into your 
» forat will smart abominably. 


CV es 
* 
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When you have taken breath a week 
or two, and had the full possession 
of that blessed indolence which you 
justly value afier your long labours 
and peregrinations, | hope to see you 
here again ; first exercisiny the pa- 
ternal care, and exemplary in the 
tender office of a pater-familia, and 
then conspicuous in the active scenes 
of business, eloquent at the bar, 
and wise inthe chamber of council : 
the fature honour of your native 
Devon, and to fill as great a part in 
the history of that county for your 
Sagacity and gravity in the laws as 
Esquire Bickford is likely to do, for 
his many experiments in natural phi- 
losophy. 
23d September, 1725. 
Blessed is the man who expects 
nothing, for he shall never be dis- 
appointed, was the ninth beatitude 
which a man of wit (who, like a 
man of wit, was a long time in jail) 
added to the eight. I have Jong 
ago preached this to our friend 
(Gay.) I have preached it, but the 
world and his other friends have 
held it forth, and exemplified it * * * 
] have never since returned Sir R, 
W’s, visit, the truth is, I have no- 
thing to ask of him : and | believe he 
knows that nobody follows him for 
nothing, Besides, | have been very 
sick ; and sickness (let me tell you) 
makes me above a minister, who 
cannot cure a fit of a fever or 
ague, 
September 13. 
This whole summer | have past 
at home, my mother eternally relaps- 
ing, yet not quite down; her memory 
so greatly decayed that I am forced to 
attend every thing, even the least 
caves of the family, winch you'll 
guess istoime an inexpressible trou- 
bie, added to the melancholy of 
observing her condition, 
18th March, 1732, 
As to that poem, (which I do not 
own), | beg your absoluse and in- 
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vielable silence: you will see more 
of it in another work, and that too 
Ishall keep private. It is so far 
froma mortification to do any good 
thing (if this be so, and indeed [ 
mean itso) and enjoy one’s own 
consciousness of it, that I think it the 
highest gratification. On the contrary 
the worst things 1 do are such as I 
would constantly own and stand the 
censure of, It is an honest proceed- 
ing and worthy a guiltless man. 
You may be certain I shall never 
reply to such a libelas Lady Mary’s: 
‘tis a pleasure and a comfort at once 
to find that with so much mind, as so 
much malice must have, to accuse or 
blacken my character, it caa fix 
upon no one ill, or immoral thing 
in ny life, and must content itself 
to say my poetry is dull and my 
person ugly. 1 wish you would take 
an opportunity to represent to the 
persen that spoke to you about that 
lady, that her conduct no way de- 
serves encouragement from him, or 
any other great persons; and that 
the good name of a private subject 
onglitto be as sacred, even tu the 
highest, as his behavionr towards 
them is wreproachable, legal and, re- 
speetfal, 
Liever had better health thah of 
Jote,and | hope 1 shall have long 
lite, because 1 am muclr threatened. 


Rt) March, 1732-3. 


Having done with all faw-matters, 
the rest of this paper should be till- 
ed with all expressions of esteem and 
fricndship, if such expressions would 
he of any useor grace, afier the ex- 
perience and habit (ihe two strongest 
of things) of many years, believe 
me you have the essentials, and the 
ceremouials therefore are laid aside. 
Such a practise continued, where it 
is needless, is like keeping up the 
scaflulding after the building is fis 
nished: what helped to raise it at 
first will but disgrace it at last, 
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See oa 7th June, 1783, 

It is indeed a grief to me, which 

I cannot express, and which | should 
hate my own heart if it did po 
feel, and yet wish no friend T hay 
ever should feel. All our Passions 
are inconsistencies, and our very 
reason is bo better ; but we are what 
we were made to be. Adieu, it will 
be a comfort to me to see you oq 
Saturday night: believe me truly, 
Dear Sir, Your’s A. Pops, 


2d August, 1735, 
The town has nothing worth your 
hearing or care, it is a wretched 
place to me, for there is nota friend 
init. The news is supposed to be 
very authentic, that the Persians 
have killed 60,000 Turks. I am 
sorry that the 60,000 Turks are kill. 
ed. and should be just as sorry if 
60,000 Persians had been killed; 
almost as sorry as if they had been 
su many Christians, 
26th March, 1736. 
May health attend you and quiet, 
and a good conscience will give you 
every other joy of life, how many 
rogues soever you sentence to death. 
’Tis a hard task, but a harder to 
mankind, were they unpunished and 
left in society. ] pity you and wish 
it may happen as seldom as po 
sible, 
17th August, 1739. 
All news, if important, spreads 
of itself—and if unimportant, wastes 
time and paper: few things can be 
related as certain truths, and to huat 
for pretty things belongs to fops and 
Frenclimen: party-stories are ! 
business of such as serve their own 
interest by them, or their own party, 
23d August, 173d. 
Ihave not had one quiet day t 
possess my soul in peace 
shall die of hospitality, which 183 
fate becoming none but a Patriarch, 
or a Parliament-man in the cou 
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Those who think I live in a 


try. L 

abe and make poetry my busi- 

ness, are more mistaken, than if 
? 


they took me for a Prince of Topin- 
ampou, I love mv particular friends 
as mach as if | knew no others, and 
I receive almost every body that 
comes near me asa friend. This is too 
much : it dissipates ne when I should 
be collected, for though I may be 
of some (not much) value to a few, 
yet divided among so many, I must 
be good for nothing. Lite becomes 
a mere pastime: when shall you 
and I sit by a fireside, without a 
brief or a poem im our hands, and 
vet not idle, not thoughtless, but as 
serious, and more so, than any busi- 
ness ought to make us, except the 
great business, that of enjoying a 
reasonable being, and regarding its 
end? The sooner this is our case, 
the better. God deliver you from 
law, me from rhime! and give us 
leisure to attend what is more ime 
portant. 
5th October, 173+. 

l came to Twitnam, where | am 
inmy garden, amused and easy— 
this a scene, where one finds no 
disappointments—the leaves of this 
year that are fallen are sure to come 
onagaim the next. ’Tis far other- 
wise in the great world (I mean the 
litle world), of a court, &c.—Get 
to be a Judge—the sooner the bet- 
ter—and go to rest. 

Adieu, believe me truly your’s, 

A. Pope. 


DRAR SAR, 3d Sept. 1737. 
Tis long that I have not writ to 
you; but want of materials és @ good 
teason for not writing at any time: 
and that which I never want, friead- 
ship and affection, have not much 
tosay, though they feel mach. The 
knowledge you will not fail from 
long experience to have of mine for 
you, though it has had few means 
© prove itself, and the opinion 
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which [I flatter myself you have of 
my being no ungrateful man to those 
who have proved theirs to me, will 
sufficiently convince you I am al- 
ways thinking of, and wishing well 
to vou. IL hope you are altogether 
by thistime, or will about the time 
this letter reaches you, which comes 
to congratulate you on the sabbath 
of your labour, and to exhort you 
to concert this Michaelinas some im- 
provements of your wood, &c, at 
Buckland, factura nepotibus umbras. 
But cut out some walks for your- 
self, while you yet have legs, and 
make some plain and smooth under 
your trees toadmit a chaise, or cha- 
riot, when you have none.—! find 
myself already almost in the con- 
dition, though not the circumstan- 
ces of an aged judge, and am for- 
ced to be carried in that manner 
over Lord Vathurst’s plantations. 


8th March, 1732-3, 
The town since you went has 
entered much into the fashion of 
applauding the Essay on Man; 
and in many places it is set up 

as a piece far excelling any thin 
of at aud commecded,. rd kink 
more in opposition to me, than in 

their real judgment it deserves, 


Twitnam, i0th May. 

I am glad your tamily are well- 
arrived ; and your taking care first 
to tell me so betore J inquired, is 
a proof you know how giad I am 
of your’s and their welfare. I in- 
tended to tell you first how kind 
Sir R. Walpole has been to me; 
for you must know he did the thing 
with more dispatch than | could use 
in acknowledzing, or telling the news 
of it. Pray thank him tor obliging 


you (that is me) so readily, and do 


it in strong terms; for 1 was awk- 
ward in it, when I just mention- 
ed it to him. tle may think me 
a worse man than | am, though 
he thinks me a_ better poet 
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erhaps: and he may not know 
' am much more his servant than 
those who would flatter him in 
their verses. 1 have more esteem 
for him, and will stay till he ts 
out of power, (according to my Cus- 
tom) before I say what I think of 
him. It puts me in mind of what 
was said to him once before by a 
poet. “In power your servant— 
out of power your friend,” which 
a critic, who knew that  poet’s 
mind, said, should be altered thus, 
“In power your lriend—but out of 
power, your servant.”” Such most 
poets are, but if Sir R. ever finds 
me the first low character, let him 
expect me to become the second. 
In the mean time I hope he wiil 
believe me bis, in the same sin- 
cere, disinterested manner that I 
am, Dear Sir, Your’s 

A. Pops. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
= 
AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 

HE Fifth Report of the Direc- 
tors of the Affican Institution, 

is almost wholly occupied with a de- 
tarl of the measures of the Directors, 
for carrying into etlect the Act of 
Parliament against the Slave-trade. 
* The civilization and improvement 
of Africa are indeed the great ends 
which the African Ineiitution pro- 
posed to pursue. But what rational 
expectation can be formed of any 
material progress in the attainment 
of those ends, while the Slave-trade 
continues to flourish? ‘Vhis trafiic 
stands opposed to all improvement. 
The passions which it excites aad 
nuurishes, and the acts of fraud, 
rapine, and blood, to which alone 
it Owes its success, have a direct 
tendency to brutalise the human 
Character, and to obstruct every 
peaceful and beveficial pursuit, Any 
advance in civilization is hopeless, 


Report of the African Institution. 
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where neither property nor person 
is Secure for a moment,” 

The coast of Africa, it appears 
has swarmed, during the last year 
with slave-ships; chiefly under P\p. 
tuguese aid Spanish colours, but 
concealing British and Americay 
property. Within that time, abou 
twenty of them have been cop, 
demned in the Vice- Admiralty Court 
at Sierra Leone.—lInu order more ef. 
fectually to repress the clandestine 
and fraudulent traffic in slaves, the 
Directors caused a bill to be brought 
into Parliament, declaring it a crime 
and aflixing to the crime a suitable 
punishment. The bill was founded 
upon, and conformable to the fol. 
lowing resolutions of the Director, 
viz.—* Resolved, That it would be 
proper to propose to Parliament, to 
make any direct act of dealing ig 
slaves a clergiable felony, and py 
nishable as such with transportation, 
not exceeding fourteen years, or im 
prisonment and hard labour, at the 
discretion of the judge, for not less 
than three years, nor exceeding 
seven years —That this punishment 
shall be considered to attach upon 
any owner, part-owner, factor or 
agent, freighter or shipper, capteio, 
mate, supercargo, or surgeon, Knows 
ingly aud  wiltully employed ia 
fitting out, or navigating for the pur 
pose of the slave trade, any ship or 
vessel, or craft or boat, whether 
British or foreign, although no a 
tual dealing in slaves shall have te 
ken place : also to all Persons res 
ding in any British fort, settlemea', 
or factory, or within the jurisdic 
tion of the British laws, and to all 
British subjects wheresoever residing 
or being, who shall kidnap, carry 
off, or procure, whether by fraud, 
violence, or purchase, or who shail 
forcibly confine any person for the 
purpose of selling or employing the 
same as a Slave, contrary to the ae 
sion of the Acts of Parliament, alread} 
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4 for abolishing the Slave-trade, 
Thatall persons knowingly and wilful- 
waiding orabetting Meany such trans- 
ction, a8 pet! y-ollicer or seaman 
on board any ship so employed as 
aforesaid ; OF otherwise knowingly 
and willully assisting or promoting 
ay such transaction sand all 
persons knowingly and wilfully in- 
qring, or causing to be insured, 
wy slaves or slave-ships, or any 
ships or goods to be employed in 
the Slave-trade ; or knowingly and 
wilfully lending or advancing money, 
fr any such purpose, by bottomry, 
respondentia, or otherwise, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and pot as accessaries to the felony, 
and shall be punished with fine and 
imprisonment.” 

The Act framed upon these Re- 
wlutions, passed through the two 
Houses, without a division, and re- 
ceived the Koyal assent, we believe, 
Mav 14, 1811. The Directors, an- 
ticipating such a result, thus express 
themselves in the Report:—* And 
here the Directors would pause for 
one moment, to express the exulia- 
tion which they feel in contempla- 
ting the revolution that has been 
produced in the public sentiment re- 
specting this great question. ‘The 
nature and magnitude of the change 
canbe duly estimated by those only 
who had an opportunity of obser- 
ving the difficulties with which the 
leaders in the cause of abolition lad 
lo contend, at the commencement 
and in the progress of their under- 
taking? and who have now the sa- 
tslaction of seeing them supported 
with unexampled unanimity m Par- 
lament, as weH as of hearing the 
Slave-trade almost universally re- 
probated, and the efforts which have 
been made to effect its abolition as 
universally extolled. The members 
the institution may well feel en- 
fouraged, by such an example not 
Wiclax their citorts, but. to perse- 
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vere actively and unremittingly in 
the cause in which they have em- 
barked. An extensive field lies, be- 
fore them; and benefits of the most 
momentous kind to Africa, and te 
the world, can hardly fail to crown 
their persevering exertions.” 

The directors next proceed to state 
what has been done with a view 
to the restriction or entire prevention 
of the foreign Slave-trade.—* At the 
time when the society last met, great 
doubts were entertained, whether 
slave-ships trading under American 
colours, could be subjected to con- 
demnation in our prize courts: and 
the prevailiug opinion then was, 
that some express stipulation be- 
tween the two governments, were 
previously necessary. The question, 
however, has since been happily de- 
cided in the affirmative.——In the 
month of July last, in the case of 
the Amedie, an Ainerican slave-ship, 
captured by a British ship of war, 
a case on which six others depended, 
was brought before the privy council, 
the supreme courtof matters of prize 
in this country, by appeal from the 
Vice-Admirality court of Tortola, ia 
which the vessel or cargo had been cons 
demued to the captors. The judgment 
of the court was pronounced by Sir 
W. Grant, master of the Rolls, in the 
following terms, viz.—Thisship must 
be considered as being employed at 
the time of capture in carrying slaves 
from the coast of Africa to.a Spanish 
colony. We think that this was 
evidentiy the original-plan and pur- 
pose of the voyage, notwithstanding 
the pretence set up to veil the true 
intention. ‘The elaimant, however, 
whois an American, complains of the 
capture, and demands from us the 
restitution of property, of which he 
alleges he has been unjustly dispos- 
sessed, In a!! the former cases, 
this kind, which have come before 
this court, the slave-trade was lia- 
ble to considerations, very difi¢rent 
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from those which belony to it now. 
It had at that time been prohibited 
(as faras respected carrying slaves 
to the colonies of foreign natious) by 
America, but by our own laws it was 
still allowed. It appeared to us 
therefore, difficult to consider the 
prohibitory law of America in any 
other light than as one of those mu- 
nicipal regulations of a foreign state, 
of which this court could not take 
any cognizance. But by the alter- 
ation which has since taken place, 
the question stands on diflerent 
grounds, and is open to the appli- 
cation of very diflerent principles. 
The slave-trade has since been to- 
tally abolished by this country, and 
our legislature has pronounced it to 
becontrary to the principles of jus- 
tice and humanity. Whatever we 
might think as individuals before, 
we could not, sitting as judges In a 
British court of justice regard the 
trade in that light, while our own 
laws permitted it. But we can now 
assert that this trade cannot, ab- 
stractedly speaking, have legitimate 
existence. When [say abstracted- 
ly speaking, 1] mean that this coun- 
try has no right to controul any 
foreign legislature that may think fit 
to dissent from this doctrine, and to 
permit to its own subjects the pro- 
secution of this trade; but we have 
now a right to affirm that primd 
facie the trace is illegal, and thus to 
throw on claimants the burden of 
proof that, in respect of them, by the 
authority of their own laws, it is o- 
therwise. As the case now stands, 
we think we are entitled to say, that 
aclaimant can have no right, upon 
the principal of universal lew, to 
claim the restitution in a Prize Court, 
of human beings carried as ais slaves. 
He must shew some right that has 
been violated by the capture, some 
property of which he has been dis- 
ossessed, and to which he ought to 
ve restored. In this case, the laws 
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of the claimant’s country allow of no 
right of property such as he claing. 
There can, therefore, be no right 19 
restitution. The consequence jg 
that the judgment must be affirmed,” 

It is satistactory to us to learp from 
the Report that the Directors have 
reason to believe this judgment was 
in perfect conformity with the opis 
nion of the highest legal authorities 
in the United States. The decisiog 
was no sooner known, than every A. 
merican flag which covered the Slave 
Trade disappeared. 

«The course which has since been 
pursued by the Citizens of the United 
States embarking in this trade, has 
been, to call at some Spanish or 
Portuguese port ; there to obtain fie. 
titious bills of sale, and other papers, 
which might serve to disguise the real 
ownership.— This practise, however, 
to which on the first view, the case 
of the Amedie did not seem to apply, 
and which it was apprehended might 
be carried to an extent almost inde. 
finite, has happily received a deci- 
sive check by a judgment recently 
pronounced by Sir Wm. Scott, in the 
High Court of Admiralty, in the case 
of a vessel called the Fortuna.” 

The Society is in correspondence 
with the Society for abolishing Sl 
verv and the Slave-trade in the Uni 
ted States; by means of which it 
has communicated to the American 
goverument such information as it 
has acquired concerning the carty- 
ing on of the Slave-trade by Amer 
can citizens. In consequence 
these presentations, the President, 
in his Message to Congress, at the 
opening of the session in the month 
of November, 1810, took occasion 
te recommend the subject to the 
American legislature. 

During the past year, a treaty of 
alliance has been concluded between 
the British government and the 
court of the Brazils; in which the 
Prince Regent of Portugal “ engag® 
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that his subjects shall not be per- 
mitted to carry on the slave trade 
on any part of the coast of Atrica, 
pt actually belonging to his Royal 
Highness’ dominions, tn which that 
trade had been discontinued and ae 
bandoned by the powers and states 
of Europe, which formerly traded 
there."—“* What may be the gene- 
nl feeling in Spain and Spanish 
America, on this subject, the direc- 
tors have bad no means of accurately 
acertaining.—In the Caraccas, a pro- 
vince in which there are more slave- 
owners than in any other Spanish cO- 
w, Cuba excepted, one of the first 
acts of the junta, which has recently 
asumed the provincial government, 
has been to prohibit the African 
slave-tracle. Considering the Supe 
posed prejudices of the Awertean 
colonists, and the interests which 
they conceive to be involved -in the 
daveetrade, the directors are dispo- 
sed to view this proceeding as indi. 
cating a much more favourable spirit, 
integard to this subject, than they 
could have conceived to exist in these 
colonies. The province of the Ca- 
raccas, it must be owned, from the 
peculiar state of its present rela- 
wons to the mother country, does 
not afford a decisive test of the ge. 
neral disposition of the inhabitauts 
of Spanish America. But the ex- 
ample of any proscription of the 
slave-trade in the American colonies 
of Spain, however partial, and from 
Whatever motive arising, cannot bui 
be beneficial, in proportion, at least, 
“it removes the obstacles which 
might have arisen, in the minds of 
ihe Spanish government, .ta, the 
airing at all of a subject, upon 
Which it had been hitherto imagin- 
edthat the colonists would not bear 
aby mterference.” 

A case of horrible barbarity is 
“ated in the Appendix to the report. 
We know not how to abridge it, and 
we feel it due to the cause of 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XLIIL. 
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humenity to lay before our readers an 
instance of the outrages which are 
possible in the British colonies. 
Edward Huggins, sen. esq. is an 
eminent and prosperous planter in 
the island of Nevis; the reputed 
owner of above 600° Negroes. He 
required of his slaves on one of his 
plantations to perform night werk, 
which is both unusual and forbidden 
by law ; some of the unhappy crea- 
tires refused to obey his commandse 
He iesolved on signal vengeance ; 
aud not content with torturing his 
poor slaves, be resolved thatthe pubs 
lic market-place of Charlestown 
should be the theatre of the dread- 
ful execution, Accordingly on the 
23d of January, 1810, he went, at- 
tended by two of his sons on horse- 
back, with upwards of twenty of his 
devoted victinys, men and women, 
in custody of the drivers, through 
the streets of Charlestown, to the 
market-place 5 and there proceeded 
to indulge his cruelty to the utmost, 
during more than two hours in open 
day, and in front of the court of 
justices The negroes were succes- 
sively subjected to the lash; that 
is,toa whip as long as a London 
carman’s, with a wire lash, inflicted 
upon the naked bodies of the victims, 
extenced forcibly on the ground, with 
their faces downwards. ‘ To one 
negro-man he gave, by the hands of 


‘expert drivers, no less than three 


hundred and sixty five lashes; to 
another, one hundred and fifteen; to 
a third, one hundred and sixty-five; 
toa fourth, two bundred and fifty- 


two; to a filth, two hundred and 
twelve; to asixth, one hundred and 


eighty-one ; toa seventh, one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven. Toa woman, 
one hundred and ten; to another, 
fitty-erght; to a third woman, ninety- 
seven ; toa fourth, two bundred and 
twelve; toa filth, two hundred and 
ninety-one ; to a sixth, eighty-three, 
to another, eighty mine; aud to va- 
M 
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various other women and men, va- 
rious ether cruel measures of the 
same punishment.” It appears that 
one of the women who was the most 
severely whipped, has died 
the trial, or has since been disco- 
vered to be dead. Either this, or 
some other female sutlerer, cried 
out during the whipping, that she 
was with child, but was disregarded, 
and her punishment went on. One 
of the drivers, or executioners, was 
brother to one of the nen whom he 
was compelled to cut in pieces !—At 
the time this tragedy was acting, 
there were no less than seven magis- 
trates in Charlestown; four of them 
within bearnng of the lash; and two 
ofthe four Reverend pluralists !—The 
House of Assembly at Nevis, how- 
ever, shocked at the report of this 
atlair, resolved to make it the sub- 
ject of legal investigation ; publicly 
declaring their abhorrence of it. An 
indictment was preferred and found 
avainst Eluggins, and the facts as 
here stated were fully proved, and 
indeed not disputed on the part of 
the delendant: yet, after a short 
deliberation, the jury brought in a 
verdict of Not Guilty! Emboldened 
by thiswerdict, Eluggins prosecaied 
the printer ot the Gazette of the 
island oft St. Ciristopher, lor apse rt- 


since 


ing i his paper the resolutions of 
the Nevis assembly, sent to him by 
the assembly biseclt 3 and thre printer 
was ‘found guilty of a libel, and sen- 
tenced to a mouth’s imprisonment, 
and to find bail to Keep the peace for 
three vears! In a letter to Govere 
nor Lilet, from J. W. ‘Tobin, esq. 
of Nevis, Huggins ts accused of va- 


—_ 
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rious negro-murders —Full accouats 
of this man’s conduct have been 
transmitted to the Government: and 
the harlot Liverpool has instructed 
Governor Eliiot to degrade the ma- 
gistratés who witnessed, without m- 
terference, the cruelties in the mar- 
ket place ot Charlestown, and to 
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Inquire into, and report, ANY other 
justances ot mal-administratiog ia 
the islands. 

“ Inthe Island of Trinidada, some. 
thing has been cone to melorate the 
condition of the slaves, merely i. 
adhering to the wholesome provi. 
SlOlls of the Spanish Slave Cole, 
which forms, aces rding to the ape 
ticles ot capitulation, the lav of the 
island, but which md entirely fal 
len inio disuse, since the colony 
came into our possession, The be. 
neficial nature of this code may be 
inferred from the following brief 
sketch of its principal regulations, 

“It secures to slaves:the right to 
redeem themselves, at a fair price, 
and gives the judge a power to de. 
prive an inhuman master of all his 
It gives a richt to the slave 
to have a weekly portion of his time 
for his own benefit, and very ma. 
terially restrains the master’s power 
of punishnient. Jt gives freedom to 
every female slave who has cobabi- 
ted with her master; and in failure 
of lawfal children, the illegitimate 
offspring, of whatever colour, may, 
after any act of acknowledgment 
by the father, inherit his property, 
and succeed to the mother’s without 
auy such act.” 

«At Sierra Leone, the namber 
of children who are enjoying the 
benefits of education, are stated to 


slaves. 


be between two and three hundred, 
A most liberal otfer has lately been 
made to the Directors, by the i 
stitution for promoting the British 
system of education, The com 
mittee of which institution has Ut. 
dertaken to provide with board and 
lodging, free of expense, at te 
Roval Free School in the boroagh 
of Southwark, two African youths 
to be selected by the Directors; Mr. 
Joseph Lancaster having agree 10 
superintend their instruction, a 

to qualify them for schoolmasters— 
The Directors have accepted this 
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offer, and have taken the necessary 
measures for carrying the plan. into 
execution.” 
Abstracts of the Acts of Parlia- 
went, orders in Council, and judg. 
ments of prize-courts, relating to the 
abolition, bhav® been industriously 
circulated by the Society, throug h- 
oot the British navy. : | 
The property of the institution is 


on the increase; it amounted on 


the 3ist of December 1810, to 
£.4036 9s, 10d 
eee 
For the Belfast Month ly Magazine. 
— a 
ON EDUCATDPON,. 


THERE is a fashion in public 

sentiment. At one time the thea- 
tre, harp societies, and the new aca- 
denical institution take their turn 


to occupy the fleeting enthusiasm of 


the dav. Now the instruction of the 
poorer classes under the Lancastenan 


system comes in for its little hour of 


engrossing public attention, This 
is certainly more laudable than many 
of the frivolous pursuits of fashion, 
and if steadily persevered in, may do 
much good, But Lam afraid of the 
fickleness of fashion in’ its giddy 
whirl interfering to withdraw public 
attention from this subject. To fa- 
ciitate and cheapen the modes of 
communicating instruction in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, is a 
plan alike recommended by beye- 
volence and the soundest policy. 
These useful branches of instruction 
have been compared to forming roads 
throogh an uncultivated country, 
which tend most essentially to the 
cWilization of the. inhabitants. So 
With regard to individuals, this kind 
of instruction may inaterially contri- 
bute to enable them to proceed in 
th journey of life to the acquisitions 
of higher attainments in the grade 
of wtellectual civilization, Some 
we afraid of instructing the poor, 
lest they shuuld beuer understaad 
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their rights. Taman ardent advo. 
cate for this instruction, because Iam 
persuaded, that the more fully a 
man understands his rights, if he 
also understand and practise his 
duties, he becomes a more valuable 
citizen, and is better fitted to support 
his proper rank in society. 

But while education, in is some de- 
gree, the fashion of the day, 1 ain 
desirous to turn public attention to 
look at home, and to urge parents to 
see how their respective families are 
educated. I address myself to the 
classes of society above the lowest, 
and from these to the higher ranks, 

I happened to pass through the 
streets of Belfast lately, about ‘thie 
hour of ten in the morning, and my 
attention was engaved by seCINe so 
many children hastening in every 
direction to their respective schools. 
Viewed superficially, this was a 
pleasiag sight. But when I ¢insider- 
ed the subject more attentively, | 
feared much was wanting in the 
system of education, and niuch was 
defective in parental vigilance on 
this subject. Many parents think 
they discharge their duty by send- 
ine their children to school, without 
scarcely suflering a thought to oc. 
cupy their atteuttion, whether the 
school to which they consign their 
children, and the probability of their 
future improvement, 1s the most suit- 
able. Various are the motives of 
the preference. Some send to the 
nearest. Others because their friends 
send their children. Some select a 
school on one motive of fashion or 
preju lice, and others on another. 

Immersed in busivess, or in pleas 
sure, many parents will not take 
tine to examine minutely, and form 
a correct judgment as to the most 
suitable motives for preference; but 
subinit the most important trust 
of forming the infant mind almost to 
the chance of accident. A supers 


ficial manner -ol taking matters on 
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trust too generally prevails, and 
because the bulk of the people will 
. not be at the pains to examine for 
themselves, we have so generally 
the mysteries of the various profes- 
sions obtruded on us. Many parents 
have very confused notions as to the 
most essential articles of an education 
appropriately fitted to their children’s 
future prospects in life. They trust 
this direction tothe professional whim, 
of those who are net unfrequently 
guided by prejudices, which gene- 
rally fetter those who have been ac- 
Customed to walk in the routine of 
dulj, unvarying practice. In most 
‘ cases, the dictates of good sense ex- 
ercised after due deliberation are 
more te be trusted, than the positive 
consequential opinions of persons 
abstinately attached to old practises, 
or varying with all the fluctuations 
which fashion has introdéced into 
the frivolous modern systems of edv- 
cation, 

Parents ere too passive in the 
choice of schools, or of the system 
of education, inwhich they wish their 
children to be educated. ‘They will 
not be at the fakour to form a core 
rect opinion, and from this indul- 
gence of a culpable ignorance in 
themstives, they assist to entail igno- 
rance ph the succeeding generation, 
aid abandon their important trust as 
parents, through indolence or an oc- 
-cupation of their time with less im- 
portant concerns, to the dereliction 
of those, which ought to be consider- 
ed their most strict duties. What 
is this abandonment of duty, but 
acting through the successive stages 
of their children’s progress, like 
those mothers,, who for pleasure or 
business, give up the comfort and 
the happiness of that most pleasing 
and sauonal employment, the sack- 
ling of their infants? Thus aban- 


doument begun in infancy, is often 
continued through the successive pe- 
riods of the development of the in- 
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fant and adolescent faculties, th 
the advance of life from childhood 
to youth. 

To show the frivolity of some pa. 
rents, I shall mention a sight which 
once engaged my attention, and pr. 
duced a long train of reflections op 
payental imbecility. I beheld mo. 
thers attending their daughters to 
the dancing school, who in other 
respects had probably not paid the 
least attention to what their chik 
dren were learning. The education 
of the head and heart was neglected, 
while such mothers evinced that 
they were more ioterested in the im 
provement of their daughters in ex 
ternal, frivolous accomplishments, 
than in the acquisition of substantial 
learning, to fit them to act theje 
parts with propriety and steadiness 
in their progress through Jife. Ap 
attention to accomplishments, in 
preference to the more solid parts of 


‘learning, is the great error of the 


present system of female education, 
and this error may be traced in mas 
ny instances to the unwise prefer 
ence, which present modes give’ te 


‘superficial show, above the substan 


tially useful acquirements; and in 
other Gases, to the little attention 
paid to the subject of education by 
those parents, and others, who gre 
able to bring the dictates of good 
sense to bear on other matters, but 
who from not having directed their 
attention to the importance of edu; 
cation, have only crude and ill form 
ed opinions on this business, on 
which so much of the respeétability 
and happiness of life depends, 
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Many of the errors of childfen 


are owing to the negligence of pa 
rents, in not taking tumely care to 
assist to fix suitable early habits 
formed on principle; and a most 
heavy accountability rests on parenls 
for the discharge of their trust. but 
when this duty is honestly and faithe 
fully discharged, if children, di 
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ing precept and example, will, 
in opposition, go wrong, as they 
cometimes: perversely will, a secret 
satisfaction attends a faithful dis- 
charge of duty, however it may 
have failed of producing the eflect 
intended. aa t 

A sense of responsibility should 
ever be deeply impressed on the 
minds of parents. Much depends 
on the system of education, and 
the schools which they chuse ‘for 
their children, as to the formation of 
their future character. 

An increase of fortune to a child 
will be a poor compensation for a loss 
of improvement, and those parents 
make an erroneous Calculation, who 
inthe allotment of their time and 
attention, prefer to give the bent of 
their minds to make their children 
rich, or adorned only with super- 
ficial accomplishments, while the 
more yaluable acquisitions of a 
liberal and guarded education are 
neglected. K. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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YESTERDAY received with plea- 

sure the nuinber of the Belfast 
Magazine for September, 1811. 
One part of it much tickled, as well 
aspleased me, It is the essay on 
the yeneration really due. to anti- 
quity. I wished for an Irish Cer- 
vantes to ridicule the Irish disposi- 
tion on the subject of ancestry. 
You would laugh at, or with me, 
ifyou knew sonfe fdeas, which came 
icross my mind at the reading of 
thispiece. It led me to fancy a 
history of Ireland accidentally dis- 
covered, or rather produced through 
the agency of some ‘supernatural 
a reciting transactions long 
tore the invasion by Milesius, and 
his three sons Heber, Eremou, and 
th, including the preceding wars 
othe uncivilized aad warlike natives, 





reproach, 
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and the submission at last to these 
Scythian conquerors, and then giving 


an account of the reign of the celebra- 
ted Olamfoodla, and of the laws of the 
council of Tarah, which, if not the 
same, were equal to those of Minos, 
But I drop my ponsense: not how- 
ever more nonsensical than the ab- 
surd dreams of fabulous history, on 
which many with so much gravity 
and dulness rely. 


New-York. ° H. 
é —_—_—_—_— 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
BRE 0° 


PERCEIVE witb satisfaction that 

you have given a good account 
of the Independents in your Maga- 
zine, They were men who once 
stood firm in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, and their zeal is 
deserving of being contrasted with 
the apathy of the present times. 

I lately met with the following ac- 
count of the Levellers,* mea in 
every place spoken against, to whose 
opinions much obloquy was attached 
by those who believed in the tales 
of the nursery, and implicitly adopt- 
ed “all that the nurse, and all 
the priest had taught.” Reformers 
in all ages have been held up to 
They who are interest- 





* A respectable periodical publication 
makes the following judicious remarks op 
this old book. | 

“ The Levellers, of the century before 
last, comprised a large body of Englishmen 
of the finest sense, purest manners and 
most enlightened religion. But they were 
ages before the bulk of their countrymen in 
moral and intellectual advancement, and 
were therefore vilified by the multitude, 
feared by the weak, and hated by the 
wicked, Their -name has been revived, 
even in modern times, as a bug-bear to 
frighten, men from attacking hoary 
vudiee and inveterate corruption. When 


will the still, small voice of truth be heard 


in churches and states ?” 
Repository of Theology and general Literature. 
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edin the support of abuses, always 
amost powerful body, make a com- 
mon cause againstthem. As they 
cannot support the cause of cor- 
ruption by arguments drawn from 
reason, they generally have recourse 
to abuse, and calling niek names. 
Abuse like dirt frequently sticks, and 
a prejudice is raised among the un- 
reflecting, against those who have 
been ondeservedly stigmatized. Men 
believe what they are frequently 
told,especialfy when it favours the 
exercise of their bad passions and 
selfish interests. 

Who does not remember the ter- 
rific name of Levellers? We may 
remember those tales of our in- 
fancy, and we may also recollect 
the bad use made of this revived title 
of reproach, at the commencement of 
the Irench revolution. The Level- 
lers were consistently opposed to 
every species of arbiwary powers. 
"They opposed the arbitrary designs of 
Cromwell, as appears from the fol- 
lowing account. The true friends 
to liberty, execrate despotism in 
every shape, K. 

irr .- 

THE LEVELLERS: OR THE PRINCIPLES 
AND MAXIMS CONCERNING GOVERN- 
MENT AND RELIGION, WHICH ARE 
ASSERTED “BY THOSE THAT ARE 
COMMONLY CALLED LEVELLERS. 

London: Printed for Thomas Brew- 
ster, at the Three Bibles, at the west 
end of St. Paul's 1659. . Quarto, 
containing 16 pages. Trom the 
Hiarleiwan Miscellany, 8vo. edit. 
1810, vol. 7th. 

Wuen the sect of the christians 
first arose, the tyrants wrapped them 
in beasts’ skins to provoke the wild 
beasts to rend them in pieces; and, 
when Christ the Lord descended to 
earth, the priests andthe pharisees, 
finding his doctrine and holiness a- 

in their interest, cast upon him 
ali the dirt of blasphemy, drunken- 
ness and confederacy with the worst 
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of sinners; and to make sure of his 
life, they rendered him an enemy to 
government, and told ‘Pilate that he 
was 10 friend to Ceesar if he ey hing 
go. It hath been the common prac. 
tice of all tyrants, to cover the fare 
of honesty wich the mask of scandal 
and reproach, lest the people should 
be enamoured with its beauty, } 
is @ master-piece in their polit 

to persuade the people that their beg 
friends are their worst enemies, and 
that whosoever asserts their rights and 
liberties, is factious and seditions, 
and a disturber of their peace. Di 
not the Gracchi, in Rome, by such 
policy, perish by the people’s hands, 
whose liberties they sought to vip. 
dicate? And do not some English. 
men now suffer deeply upon the same 
account, from the people’s hands 
for whose sakes they have prodigally 
hazarded their estates and lives? 
Are not some lovers of their country 
defamed aud esteemed prodigious 
monsters, being branded with the 
name of Levellers, whilst those that 
reproach and hate them neither 


‘know their principles or opinions 


concerning government, por the 
good they intend to their very ent. 
mies? ‘Those that have designed to 
prey upon the people’s estates and 
liberties, have put the frightful wizard 


" of levelling upon those men’s faces, 
and most people are aghast at them, . 


like children at Rawhead-and Bloody- 
bones, and dare not ask who thep 
are, or peep under their vizard, w 
see their true faces, principles and 
designs. Doubtless if the people dunt 
but look behind them upon ye? 
bear from which they fly, they 

be ashamed of their own childish 
fear of the Leveller’s designs, 
make all men’s estates to be ¢qe 
and to divide the land by 
noses. They would easily discera 
(it they durst consider it) that a 
number of men, out of Bedlam, 
resolye upon a thing so m0 
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that every hour would alter by the 
birth of some child, if it were possi- 
ble once to make Out equal shares ; 
nor upon a thing so brutish and des- 
iycuveto allingenuity and indus- 
try, as to put the idle, useless drone 
in as good condition as the la- 
boriows, useful bee. Neither could 
the people think that any number of 
men fit to be feared, rather thauscora- 
ed and pitied, could gain by levelling 
estates, for they can never have pow- 
er and interest enough to disquiet 
the nation, unless their estates be 
much greater than they can be pos- 
sible upon an equal division ; and 
wrely itis a bug-bear fit for none 
but children, to fear any men’s,je- 
signs, to reduce their own estates to 
little ‘better than nothing ; for so 
it would be, if all the land were 
distributed like a three-penny dole, 
But to satisfy such as desire to 
know what they are who are now, 
for distinction’s sake, though former- 
ly by their enemies scandalously cal- 
led Levellers; and what their de- 
signs are; I shall tell you their fun- 
damental doctrines or maxims con- 
cerning our government, and from 
thence you may make a true judg- 
ment of all their plots, and either 
lear them or favour them accord- 
ingly, | 
First, they assert as fundamental, 
that the government of England ought 
tobe by laws, and not by men. 
They say, the laws ought to be the 
protectors and the preservers, under 
God, of all our persons and estates, 
and tatevery man may challenge 
that protection as his right, without 
aticket from a major-general,- and 
live under that protection and safe- 
y without fear of a red coat or a 
pursuivant from Whitehall. They 
ay, that Englishmen ought to fear 
withing but God, and thie breach of 
laws, not to depend upon the will 
4 court and their council for the 
*curky of themselves and their es- 
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tates. They say, the laws ought to 
judge of all offences and offenders, 
and all penaities and punishments 
to be iaflicted upon criminals; and 
that the pleasure of his highness or 
his council, ought not to make whom 
they please offenders, and punish and 
imprison whom they please, and du- 
ring their pleasure. 

‘They say also, that the laws ought 
to decide all controversies, and repair 
every man’s injuries, and that the rod 
of the pevuple’s supreme judicature 
ought to be over the magistrates, to 
prevent their corruption, or tarning 
aside from the laws; but that the 
magistrates for executing the laws 
should not hold their offices at the, 
pleasure of the king, or protector 5 
lest the fear of displeasing him per- 
verts justice. In their opinions, it 1s 
highly criminal that aking, or pro- 
tector, or court, should presume to 
interpose by letters, threats, or pto- 
mises, to ostruct the due course of 
the laws, or.countenance and abet, 
or discountenance and brow-beat any 
man’s cause whatsoever, In fine 
they say, the laws that are incapa- 
ble of partiality, interest, or passion, 
ought so to govern, as no man should 
be subject to the crooked will, of 
corruptatiections of any man. 

Il. The -Leveller’s second maxim 
or principle about government is, that 
alithe laws, levies of mouies, war, 
and peace, oughtto be made by the 
people’s deputies in parliament, to 
be chosen by them successively at 
certain periods of ‘time, and that no 
council table orders, or ordinances, 
or court proclamations, to bind the 
people’s persons or estates, It isthe 
first principles. of the people’s liberty 
that they shall net be bound but by 
their own consent; and this our ans 
cestors left to England as its un- 
doubted right; that no'laws to bind 
eur persons or estates could be im- 
posed upoo ns against our wills, and 
they challenge it as their native right, 
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not to be controuled, in making such 
laws as concerned their common 
right and interests, as may appear 
by the parliament’s eile in the 
time of Edward the Second, and Ki- 
chard the Second. The Levellers 
say, that those whose interests are in 
alithings one with the whole peo- 
ple’s, are the only proper uninterest- 


ed judges of what laws are most fit 


to preserve and provide for that com- 
mon interest. Such are the people 
in parliament rightly constituted 
and methodized, and they may be 
depended upon to provide remedies 
for the people’s grievance, because 
they themselves are sharers in every 
common grievance, and they will be 
naturally led to study the common 
o. because they shall share in it. 

ut, if a monarch’s pleasure should 
controul the people’s deputies in their 
parliaments, the laws must be fit- 
ted for the interests of the monarch 
and his family, to keep him in 
a condition to overtop the people, 
not for the common and e- 
oe 1 of the whole nation ; and 
then the monarch’s fears on the one 
hand, lest the people should be able 
to diminish his greatness, or that he 
should hold his greatness at their 
mercy; and the people’s fears on 
the other hand,.lest the monarch 
should be able to make them slaves, 
and they ‘come to hold their estates 
and lives at his mercy: ‘These, I 
say, would set two opposite interests 
always at contention, in the compo- 
sing of laws ; and the wisdom and 
industry of the people’s deputies, 
that should be spent in contriving the 
advancement of the ple’s “com- 
mon good in the laws, woul! be 
taken up ge es to defend 
and preserve the e’s imterest 
against the monarch’s: therefore, 
say the Levellers, it is equal, neces- 
sary, and of natural right, that the 
people by their deputies should 
chuse their own laws, Yet they 


conceive it would be of much 

er good to our country, if our par. 
laments were moulded intoag 
form, and some deputies were ¢ 

by the people, only to give their 
consent or dissent unto laws p 
sed ; and other deputies were chose 
for senators, that should consult and 
debate of the necessity and conveai. 


ency of all laws, levies of Monies, 


war and peace, and then propose all 
tothe great assembly of the people’ 
deputies tg resolve; that so the pr 
posing and resolving power, not be 
ing in the same assembly, all fac. 
tion and private interests may be 
avoided which may possibly arise 
in a. single. council, vested with the 
sole sovereign law-making po 

This second doctrine of the Level. 


Jers had been fit for all England to | 


have asserted some years since, and 
then so many fatherless and widows 
had not now been weeping for their 
lost husbands and fathers in Jamaica, 
and other foreign countries; nor 
had so many families been ruined, 
nor England impoverished by the 
Joss of trade, occasioned by the Spa- 


_Bish war, begun and prosecuted upon 


private interests or fancies, and with 
out advice or consent of the people 
in parhament. 


III. The Levellers assert it, a8 ano 


ther principle, that every, man, of 
what quality or condition, place or 
office whatsoever, ought to be & 
qually subject to the laws. , Every 
man, say they, high and low, meh 
and poor, must be accountable 
the laws, and either obey them, of 
suffer the penalties ordained for the 
transgressors, ‘There ought to be 
no more respect of persons in the 
execution of the laws, than Is 
God himself, if the law be tan 
gressed. No regard should be had 
who is the offender, but of what kind, 
nature and degree is the oven 
It is destructive to the end of & g% 
vernmeut by law, that any mage 
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trate, or other, should be exempt 
from the obedience or justice of the 
laws. It dissolves the vernment, 
ipso facto, and exposeth all the peo- 
to rapine and. oppression, with- 
out security of their persons and 
estates, fur which the laws are in- 
tended ; therefore, say they, great 
thieves and little must alike to 
the ‘gallows, and the meanest man 
as teadily and easily obtain justice 
and relief of any injury and opres- 
ion against the greatest, as be shall 
do against the lowest of the people ; 
and therefore, say they, it ought not 
to be in the power of any single per- 
sn to defend himself from the im- 
partial stroke of the laws, or to 
pervert justice by force; and that 
brings in their fourth principle, viz.-- 
IV. That the people ought to be 
formed into such a constant military 
posture, by and under the commands 
oftheir parliament, that, by their 
own strength, they may be able to 
compel every man to be subject to 
the laws, and to defend their country 
from foreigners, and enforce right 
and jnstice from them, upon all emer- 
gentoccasions. No government can 
sand without force of arms, to sub- 
due such as shall rebel against the 
laws, and to defend their territories 
from the rapine and violence of 
ore and the people must ei- 
ire mercenary soldiers to be 
the guardians of their laws and their 
coantry,or take the care apon them- 
selves, by disposing, themselves into 
@ posture of arms, that may make 
them ready and able to be their 
own guard. Now, say the Level- 
i is neither pradent nor safe 
that the people’s arms should be 
Sw mercenary soldier’s hands. 
hat reason can induce any peo- 
Ne to believe that their laws, estates, 
berties and lives shall be more se- 
cure in the hands of mercenaries, than 
m their own ? W ho can think his es- 
late, his liberty, or his life in safety, 
BELPASY MAG, XO. XLITI. 
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when he knows they are all at the 
mercy and will of birelings, that are 
led by no other motive than that of 
profit or pay to serve them ;, and 
may be led by any proposal or 
temptation, of greater profit or pay, 
to desert them ? 

All ages have afforded sad expe- 
riments of trusting their strength in 
the hands of mercenary armies; most 
nations who have kept them, at least 
in their own bowels, haying been 
devoured by them, Did not the E- 
gyptian king, by trusting the arms 
in hirelings’ hands, lose both his 
crown and life, and brought the peoe 
ple to be slaves to the Mamalukes 
for near two hundred yeats? Was 
not the famous commonwealth of 
Rome ruined and enslaved by their 
negligent permission of Julius. 
Cesar (upon his advantage of long 
continuing general!) to form a merce- 
nary army? Did not the inhabi- 
tants of Rhegium perish by the 
hands of the Roman legion left 
to be their mercenary defenders ? 
And were not our neighbours of Am- 
sterdam lately very near. the loss of 
their estates and liberties by their own 
mercenary army ? And say the Le- 
vellers, the people have less reason to 
trust to mercenaries, to defend their 
country from, foreigners, than they 
have to preserve their estates and 
liberties trom domestic oppres- 
sion. How can their valour or fide- 
lity be depended upon, when a small 
stipend only obliges them to either ? 
And, if they be conquered one day, 
they are ready~to serve the conquer- 
or next day, it being their professed 
principle to serve where they can 
have best and most certain pay, 
But, say the Levellers, when the peo- 
ple, who are owners of a country, 
are disposed into a military form, they 
fight. pro aris et focis; they are sen- 
sible that. they have mure at stake 
than a daily stipend, and are in no 
hopes to better their conditions, by 
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division amongst themselves, or by 
betraying their country to foreigners. 
Thus, say they, it is prudent and 
safe for the people to be masters of 
their own arms ; and to be command- 
ed, in the use of them, by a part 
of themselves, (that is, their parlia- 
ments) whose interest is the same 
with theirs. 

These four foregoing maxims con- 


taining the sum of all the Levellers’ — 


doctrine about our government, in 
externals ; (whose principles, without 


naming one of them, have been. 


rendered so prodigious, and of such 
dangerous consequence ;) but let the 
reader judge, whether the liberty, 
happiness and security or every Eng- 
lishman be not sought in the endea- 
vours to establish those foundations 
of equal justice and safety ; neither 
can they be charged berein with no- 
velty or inconstancy, the same fun- 
damentals of government having 
been claimed by our ancestors, as 
their right, for many hundred years. 

And the late long parliament pro- 
posing the same to the people, as the 
things to be defended by the late war; 
alleging, that the king had set up 
courtiers to govern instead of laws, 
by imprisoning at pleasure, and dur- 
ing pleasure; and that he had at- 
tempted to make proclamations, and 
council-table orders, to be as binding 
as the laws that the people made by 
their parliaments ; and that the king 
had exempted himself, and others, 
from subjection to the laws, and pre- 
tended a right te the militia, to 
command the people’ arms, with- 
out their consert, and, in confidence 
of the parliament’s real intentions 
and fidelity in what they proposed, 
the people spared neither treasure 
nor blood to preserve thenmsétves, 
and their deciared native rights. 
And therefore those called Levellers 
do now challenge their principles of 
justice and freedom, as the price of 
their blood ; and, however many of 
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the parliament's friends and adhe, 
rents have since deserted their fing 


pretences, yet the Levellers “ 


they can give no account to 
righteous God of the blood they 
have shed in the quarrel, nor to their 
ewn consciences, of their duty to 
themselves, their families and coup. 
try, to preserve their laws, rights and 
liberties, if they should not 
sist in their demands and endeavours 
to establish the government ig 
what form soever, upon the founda 
tion of the principles herein declar. 
ed; and therein they would acgui- 
esce, humbly praying the Father of 
all wisdom, so to direct the’ law. 
makers and magistrates, that all 
God’s people might enjoy their spi- 
ritual christian liberties, in worship. 
ping God according to their consci- 
ences; and they heartily wish, that 
such a liberty may be settled, as ano- 
ther fundamental, or corner-stone in 
the government. 

But the designers of oppression 
having also thrown dirt in the faces of 
those whom they have named Le 
vellers, in the matters of religion, 
and aspersed them sometimes as Je- 
suits, sometimes as notorious heretics, 
and sometimes as licencious atheists, 
men of no religion ; it is necessary 
that I should acquaint the reader 
with the’ principles that relate unto 
religion. I do not mean to give 
an account of their faith, for the 
men, branded with the name of Le 
vellers, are, and may be under seve 
ral dispensations of light and know- 
ledge in spiritual things, in which 
they do not one judge the other, 
yet they are all professors of the 
christian reformed religion, aud de 
all agree in these general opmion 
about religion, and the power of met 
over it. 

First, They say that all true fe 
ligion in men is founded upon the 
inward consent of their understant 
ings and hearts, to the truths reve 
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al; and the understanding is so free, 
that it is not in the power of men 
io compel it to, or restrain it from 
aconsent; nothing but the irresisti- 
ble evidence of a truth can gain a 
consent, ard when the evidence is 
clear 10 any man’s understanding, 
he, himself, much less another how- 
wever potent, cannot so much as 
suspend an assent. ‘Therefore no 
man can compel another to be reli- 
jous, or by force or tervor constrain 
the people to be of the true reli- 
wn. ‘ 

Secondly, they say that the last 
dictate of every man’s understanding 
in matters of faith and God’s wor- 
ship, isthe last voice of Godto him, 
and obligeth him to practise accord- 
ingly; if a man be erroneously in- 
formed, yet the misconceptions he 
hath of truth, bind him to practise 
erroneously, and should he resist that 
seeming light, though it should be 
in truth darkness, his sin would be 
much greater, and of worse conse- 
quence, than if he follows by his ac- 
tions his erroneous conceptions ; 
therefore the only means to promote 
the true religion, under any govern- 
ment, is to endeavour rightly to in- 
form the people’s consciences, by 
whosedictates God commands them 
tobe guided; and therefore Christ 
ordained the preaching of the gospel, 
asthe outward means for converting 
souls, faith coming by hearing: and 
he also ordained spiritual ordinances 
for the conviction, instruction and 
punishment of erroaeeus and here- 
tical persons ; the scripture com- 
manding the erroneous to be instruct- 
ed with the spirit of meekness, and 
almonished privately, publicly, &c. 
Aad Christ never mentioned any pe- 
naliies to be inflicted on the bodies 
Of purses of the believers because 
of their unbelief. 

Thirdly, Levellers say, that there 
are Wo paris of true religion; the 
‘st Cuusists in the right conceptions 
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and receptions of God, as he is re- 
vealed by Christ, and sincere adora- 
tions of him in the heart or spirit, 
and the expressions or declarations 
of that worship outwardly, in and 
by the use of those ordinances that 
are appointed by Christ for that pur- 
pose. The second part of it con- 
sists in works of righteousness and 
inercy towards all men, done in 
obedience to the will of God, and in 
imitation of his justice and goodness 
to the whole world. 

The first part being wholly built 
upon the toundation of revealed 
truths, doth in its own nature, ab- 
solutely exclude all possibility of 
man’s being lord of his brother's 
faith, unless the understanding or 
faith of a magistrate could constrain 


the faith or understanding of others, ° 


to be obedient to his, or rather to be 
transformed into the likeness of his ; 
and therefore, therein every man 
must stand or fall to his own master, 
and having done his duty, rightly 
to inform his neighbour, must give 
an account to God of himself only. 

But the second part of religion 
falls both under the cognizance or 
judgment of man, and the law-ma- 
ker’s or magistrate’s power. Christ 
hath taught his followers to judge of 
men’s religion by their works :-—** By 
their fruits,”’ saith he, “ ye shall know 
them, for men do not gather grapes 
of thorns”  Whosvever, be it a 
court, or an army, or a single per- 
son, pretend to religion, and yet 
remain treacherous wherein they 
are trusted, and continue in the 
breach of their promises, and are 
not conscientious to do to others, 
as they would that they should do 
tu. them, but can, without rezard to 
justice, seize by force of arms upon 
the people’s rights, due to them by 
God’s law of nature, and their an- 
cestor’s agreement; aud subject their 
persons and estates to their wills, or 
their ambition, and covetousness, 
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and make themselves great, by op- 
pressions out of the people’s pur- 
ses; those men’s religion men may 
clearly judge, being vain by the 
Scripture’s judgment, yea their pray- 
ers and their preaching are as abomi- 
nable in God’s eyes, as were the 
fasts, new moons, and sabbaths of 
the Jews, which were then also God’s 
ordinances, whilst their hands were 
defiled with blood and oppression, 
and the works of righteousness and 
mercy neglected. 

_ It properly belongs to the govern- 
Ing powers to restrain men trom ir- 
polikion in this second part of re- 
ligion, that is, from injustice, faith- 
breaking, cruelty, oppression, and 
all-other evil works, that are plainly 
evil, without the divine light of 
truths that are only revealed; and 
it is the duty of governing powers 
to compel men to this part of reli- 
gion, that is, to the outward acts of 
justice and mercy; for the inward 
truth of men’s religion, even in 
these, is beyond the magistrate’s 
power or judgment. 

Fourthly, they say that nothing 
is more destructive to true religion, 
nor of worse consequence to human 
society, than the quarrels of nations 
or persons about their dillerence of 
faith and worship, and the use of 
force and punishment, each to com- 
pel the other to be of his belief. It 
cannot be denied, that God in his 
infinite secret wisdom, is pleased to 
cause his spirit to enlighten men’s 
minds with several degrees of light, 
and to'suffer many to remain in 
darkness, which he afterwards also 
enlighiened; and, therefore, their 
faith and worship, if it be sincere, 
must necessarily and unavoidably 
differ, according to the different 
root of light upon which it grows. 
Surely babes in Christ and strong 
men difiler much in their apprehen- 
sions and comprehensions of the ob 
jects of faith, and niuch more those 
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that are not yet born in 


thoug’y appointed unto regenera. 
tion, and it may be instracted {ike 
Cornelius, in sonie things. 

And as to opinions about worshi 
the thoughts of men must nataraliy 
be different, as the mind of one ex, 
ceeds another in clearness of hight, 
and capacity of judging; now when 
the most powerful party seeks by 
force and punishments to constrain 
the governed or conquered, to syb 
scribe to their faith and Opinions, 
without regard to their own light o 
understandings ; doth it not, a 
much as is in man’s power, -banish all 
dependence upon the spirit of God 
for light out of men’s minds, and 
constrain them to put out the candle 
of God within them, that is, the 
light of their own understandi 
and induce them for their worldly 
respects and safety, to profess a faith, 
and practise a worship, which they 
neither do nor dare understand? 
And by continuance to contract a 
blindness of mind, and hardness of 
heart; and is it possible to practise 
a design more Opposite to true re 
ligion, and the propagation of it? 
And it is evident that those of false 
religions, under a pretence of hw 
nouring God, by forcing men tobe 
religious, have blindett millions of 
thousands with false worships. 
also, that such as have proiessed the 
true religion in substance, have 
wickedly opposed the’ further ea 
lightening work of the spirit of God, 
and caused thousands, for fear of 
punishment, to rest satisfied in the 
profession of a faith and worship 
which they understand not, and there 
fore can have no true religion Mm 
them. : 
tifully how pernicious the quarrels, 
grounded only upon difference i 
matters of faith, have been to mar 
kind; an honest pen would tremble 
to relate the murders and miassacrey 
the dreadful wars and Confusions, 
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the ruins and desolations of coun- 


ries, that have been upon this ac- 
copnt; and the same must be to the 
world’s end, if difference in opinions 
shout religious worship and matters 
of faith, should be admitted to be a 
sufficient ground of quarrels; errors 
and differences in men’s understand- 
ings are from oatural, unavoidable 
infirmity, which ought not to be the 
objects, of punishinents or men’s 
angers ; it is not more likely, that 
God should make all men’s under- 
standings equal in their capacity of 
jedging, or give to all an equal 
means, or measure of knowledge, 
than that he should make all men’s 
faces alike. 

Why then, say the Levellers, 
should any man quarrel at another, 
whose opinion or faith is not like to 
his; more than at him, whose nose 
isnot like to his? Therefore, say 
they, let us be uwhanimous in seek- 
ing an establishment of equal free- 
dom and security to the whole peo- 
ple, of the best provisions for com- 
motative and distributive justice, 
without partiality, and of the best 
means of instructing the whole peo- 
plein the spirit of -love and meek. 
ness; and then true religion will in- 
crease and flourish. 

I have now faithfully related the 
sum Of their principles about govern- 
ment and religion, who have been 
usually called Levellers, and scan- 
dalized with designs against govern- 


‘ment and religion, ang plots to bring 


the nation into anarchy and confu- 
tion: let the reader judge what co- 
lout there is to suspect those that are 
thus principled of such ill designs; 
o rather, whether freedom, justice, 


peace, and happiness, can be ex- 


in our nation, if these funda- 
mentals of government he not as- 


‘erted, vindicated, and practised, 


and made as known and familiar 


: to the people as our ancestors intend- 


td the Great Charter of the liberties 
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of England should have been, when 
they provided that it should be sem 
to every city, and every cathedral 
church, and that it should be read 
and published in every county, four 
tinres in the year, in fall’ county. 

I have only mentioned the fun- 
damentals, because they claim these 
as their right, and humbly submit 
the circumstantials as to the number 


whereof Parliament should consist, 


and the manner of their elections, 
and the order of their debating and 
resolving of laws, &e. to the wis. 
dom of the Parliaments. But the rea- 
der may well inquire, how those 
that have asserted these principles 
came to be called Levellers, the 
people believing generally otherwise 
of them than these principles de- 
serve. Truly tlre story is too tedious * 
to relate at large; but the sum 
of it is, that in the year 1648, &e. 
the army having been in contest 
with some members of the ‘long pat- 
liament, they constituted a general 
council of officers, and agitators for 
the soldiers, and then fell into de- 
bate of proposals to be made tothe 
Parliament for a settlement, aad 
then some of that council asserted 
these principles; and the reason of 
them quickly gained the assent of 
the major part; but being contrary 
to the designs of some that were then 
grandees in the Parliament and ar- 
my, (but most of them since dead), 
and had resolved of other things at 
that time, even with the king, whe 
was then at Hampton-coort, it fell 
into debate in a private cabinet County 
cil how to suppress or avoid those 
that maintained these principles, 
and it was resolved that some ill- 
name was fit to be given to the as- 
sertors of them, as of some 
dangerous design; aod that their 
reputations being blasted, they 
would come to nothing, especially 
if that general council were dissoly 
ved ; then was that council dissol 
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ved, and an occasion taken from 
that maxim, that every man ought 
to be equally subject to the laws, 
to invent the name of Levellers; 
and the king, who was to be fright- 
ed into the Isle of Wight from 
Hampton-court, with pretences that 
the men of these principles in the 
army would suddenly seize upon 
his person if he staid there: he was 
acquainted with those men by the 
name of Levellers, and was the first 
that ever so called them (in print, 
in his declaration left on the table 
at Hampton-court, when he secretly 
(as was thought) stole away from 
thence ; and thence it was suddenly 
blown abroad with as much confi- 
dence as if they had believed it, 
that first reported it, that a, party of 
Levellers designed to level all men’s 
estates; and since then the late 
Lord-Protector, knowing these foun- 
dations of freedom to be inconsistent 
with his designs, hath often men- 
tioned the Levellers’ plots with ma- 
lice, scorn, and scandal; and now 
of late generally, whesvever asserts 
the people’s liberties and right of 
government by law, and not by will, 
is branded as a Leveller by the 
flatterers, 

Now I heartily wish that my coun- 
trymen may not be mistaken in my 
candid intentions in giving them this 
account; I mean not to court them 
as Absalom did his father’s subjects, 
to make them believe, that those 
called Levellers would use them bet- 
ter than others, if power was trusted 
in their hands; for our age hath 
given me experience, that power to 
enslave the people ought not to be 
entrusted in any men’s hands, upon 
the fairest pretences, and most so- 
lemn oaths, that that power shall be 
used to establish their freedom: and 
it is the Levellers doctrine, that the 
government ought to be settled upon 
such equal foundations of common 
right and freedom, that no man, or 
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pumber of men in the nation, 
have the power to invade or dj 
the common freedom, or the com. 
mon course of impartial jUsticg » 
and therefore that every authoriny 
ought to be of small continna 
and the several authorities to be g 
balanced, each by other, that With. 
out such an agreement of men, 
gainst their own interests, as humay 
prudence cannot think: possible, the 
people cannot suffer any common 
injury ; but my meaning in this ig 
only to prevent the division of » 
countrymen into parties, with an. 
mosities each against others, by the 
couzenage of names or scandals 
when it may be, they would othe. 
wise join hands and hearts for thei 
common rights and liberties, if they 
understood each other’s minds; and 
could converse each with other with 
out prejudice, because of the names 
whereby each hath. usually called 
the others. It is a thread-bare plo 
of tyrants to divide the people inte 
parties that they may the move easily 
master them; but I wish that my 
countrymen would unite in the equal 
principles of common right, and 
hearken to reason with clearness of 
mind, whosoever offers it, not re- 
garding whether he that speaks itis 
called a Leveiler, or a Sectary, or 
an. Anabaptist, or a Preshyter, or 
a Cavalier, but considering what he 
says; and then the number of hands 
to defend our liberties and proper 
ties would be so numerous thatthe 
ambition of one or a few could not 
hope for success in attempting aty- 
ranny overus. And if this pores 
per may have such an etfect, hi 
my countrymen be not deluded 
with the idle scandal of levelling cas 
upon honest men, into an Opposition, 
of their own welfare, 1 and many 
that agree in the publication of tht 
shall have our ends. Consider, the 
fore, what you here read, aud th 
Lord make you understand ™ 
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ings that conduce to your peace 
om, and the glorifying his 
same in righteousness in this nates 
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Por the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 

Silla 

qitcH OF A RAMBLE, TAKEN OC- 
roper, 1810. 


«Pm not to formal walks confin’d.” 
EAVING Ballynure, and passing 


its smali church, which is screen- 
ei by some thriving firs, I crossed 
the Six-mile-water, by a bridge, 
adentered the parish of Ballycorr, 


lierally, Baillyecoir,—i.e, the land . 


of Caves. Caves are still numerous 
bere, and in the neighbouring dis- 
ict, Many have been opened, all of 
which prove them to have been habi- 
tations, They were formerly often 
called Caisttallamb, i.e. earth houses, 
and were also used as granaries 
daring war, even after the English 
arrived in this islafd. 

The river I had just crossed was 
formerly called Amhan bhfhiodh,— 
ie, Woody river, or the river run- 
ning between banks covered with 
wood. It was afterwards corrupted 
into Owenview, by the English inha- 
hitants, by which name it is noticed 
in several ancient deeds. That it 
once deserved the name of wood 
river, is confirmed by the oral his- 
ory of the people who reside on 
is banks, who relate, that they 
were once so closely covered with 
wood, that a person ecauld have 
climbed off one tree to another from 
the Head-wood to Antrim, a space 
of about tweive English miles. The 
sme tradition still points out 
large grey-stones, near its banks, 
hence to Lough Neagh, which are 
aid to have been the marks by 
oe the people anciently travelled 
‘trough the woods, to Antrim. 

eabove traditions receive some 


Suntenance from the testimony of 


*eral old péople, who remember 
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tracts on its banks covered with wood, 
where long since not a vestige re- 
mains, 

The modern name of the above 
river is said to arise from its being 
just six miles before you reach its 
banks from Carrickfergus; probably 
this name arose from the space by the 
ancieni road from the fore-mention- 
ed town to its banks near Bally- 
clare, vestiges of which road still 
remain. 

The banks of this river here, 
generally, as far as my eye could 
reach, I observed to be meadows, 
which were at this season studded 
with hay-cocks, and with their fine 
verdure, gave them a very pleasant 
appearance, but they are often much 
damaged by floods about d.ammas, 
The most remarkable on record hap- 
pened on the 26th July, 1707, after 
a heavy rain, when the river, rose 
rapidly toa great height, broke down 
several bridges, carried away three 
houses, and filled many with water; 
it also swept away 600 pieces of 
linen from a bleachfield, and redu- 
ced many fertile meadows on its 
banks nearly to a desert, covering 
them a foot or two deep with sand, 

This parish (Baillyecoir) is now 
united in the established church to 
Rashee; properly, Rath-sith,—i.e, 
Demon’s-fort, or the fort of peace ; 
but both are now usually called the 
parish of Ballyeaston, which village 
I now entered. The houses here 
are built very irregular, and are 
mostly rather indifferent, I walked 
-through the village, and found their 
number to be only forty-six pos- 
sessed by dwellers. The inhabi- 
tants are mostly employed at the 
linen business, some calico is also 
given out to be woven by Mr. Wim: 
Patton, merchant: near the village 
is also a large cotton mill. Here is 
a small church which serves for the 
united parishes already noticed, but 
as the people of both are mostly Dis- 
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ved, and an occasion taken from 
that maxim, that every man ought 
to be equally subject to the laws, 
to invent the name of Levellers ; 
and the king, who was to be fright- 
ed into the Isle of Wight from 
Hampton-court, with pretences that 
the men of these principles in the 
army would suddenly seize upon 
his person if he staid there: he was 
acquainted with those men by the 
name of Levellers, and was the first 
that ever so called them in print, 
in his declaration left on the table 
at Hampton-court, when he secretly 
(as was thought) stole away from 
thence ; and thence it was suddenly 
biown abroad with as much confi- 
dence as if they had believed it, 
that first reported it, that a party of 
Levellers designed to level all men’s 
estates; and since then the late 
Lord-Protecior, knowing these foun- 
dations of freedom to be inconsistent 
with his designs, hath often men- 
tioned the Levellers’ plots with ma- 
lice, scorn, and scandal; and now 
of late generally, whosoever asserts 
the people’s liberties and right of 
government by law, and not by will, 
is branded as a Leveller by the 
flatterers, 

Now I heartily wish that my coun- 
trymen may not be mistaken in my 
candid intentions in givivg them this 
account; I mean not to court them 
as Absalom did his father’s subjects, 
to make them. believe, that those 
called Levellers would use them bet- 
ter than others, if power was trusted 
in their hands; for our age hath 
given me experience, that power to 
enslave the people ought not to be 
entrusted in any men’s hands, upon 
the fairest pretences, and most so- 
lemn oaths, that that power shall be 
used to establish their freedom: and 
it is the Levellers doctrine, that the 
government ought to be settled upon 
such equal foundations of common 
right and freedom, that no man, or 













number of men in the Nation, 
have the power to invade or disturh 
the common freedom, or the 
mon course of impartial jUsticg « 
and therefore that every authors 
ought to be of small CONtiNvANEE 
and the several authorities to be 
balanced, each by other, that With. 
out such an agreement of men, 
gainst their own interests, as humag 
prudence cannot think possible, the 
people cannot sufler any common 
injury ; but my meaning in this ig 
only to prevent the division of m 
countrymen into parties, with an. 
mosities each against others, by the 
couzenage of names or sca 
when it may be, they would othe. 
wise join hands and hearts for their 
common rights and liberties, if they 
understood each other’s minds; and 
could converse each with other with 
Out prejudice, because of the names 
whereby each hath usually called 
the others. It is a thread-bare plot 
of tyrants to divide the people into 
parties that they may the move easily 
master them; but I wish that my 
countrymen would unite in the 
principles of common right, and 
hearken to reason with clearness of 
mind, whosoever offers it, not re- 
garding whether he that speaks itis 
called a Leveller, or a Sectary, or 
an Anabaptist, or a Presbyter, or 
a Cavalier, but considering what be 
says; and then the number of hands 
to defend our liberties and proper , 
ties would be so numerous thatthe 
ambition of one or a few could not 
hope for success in attempting a t- 
ranny overus. And if this poor pe 
per may have such an effect, that 
my countrymen be not deluded 
with the idle scandal of levelling cast 
upon honest men, into an opposition, 
of their own welfare, I and many 
that agree in the publication of this, 
shall have our ends. Consider, there 
fore, what you here read, aud the | 
Lord make you understand the 
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things that conduce to your peace 
sod freedom, and the glorifying his 
same in righteousness in this nation. 


LS 
——eero 


Por the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
SP 
atch OF A RAMBLE, TAKEN OC- 
oper, 1810. 
«['m not to formal walks confin’d.” 


EAVING Ballynure, and passing 
L its small church, which is screen- 
ei by some thriving firs, I crossed 
the Six-mile-water, by a bridge, 
andentered the parish of Ballycorr, 


literally, Baillyecoir,—i.e. the land . 


of Caves. Caves are stiil numerous 
here, and in the neighbouring dis- 
trict, Many have been opened, all of 
which prove them to have been habi- 


| uations, They were formerly often 


called Caisttallamb, i.e. earth houses, 
and were also used as granaries 
daring war, even after the English 
arrived in this Island. 

The river I had just crossed was 
formerly called Amhan bhfhiodh,— 
ie, Woody river, or the river run- 
ning between banks covered with 
wood, It was afterwards corrupted 
into Owenview, by the English inha- 
bitants, by which name it is noticed 
in several ancient deeds. That it 
once deserved the name of woody 
ter, is confirmed by the oral his- 
tory of the people who reside on 
its banks, who relate, that they 
were once so closely covered with 
wood, that a person could have 
climbed off one tree to another from 
the Head-wood to Antrim, a space 


about tweive English miles, The 


sme tradition still points out 
large grey-stones, near its banks, 
hence to Lough Neagh, which are 
fd to have been the marks by 
which the people anciently travelled 
through the woods, to Antrim, 
tabove traditions receive some 
countenance from the testimony of 
everal old péople, who remember 
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tracts on its banks covered with wood, 
where long since not a vestige re- 
mains, 

The modern name of the above 
river is said to arise from its being 
just six miles before you reach its 
banks from Carrickfergus; probably 
this name arose from the space by the 
ancieni road from the fore-mention- 
ed town to its banks near Bally- 
clare, vestiges of which road stil 
remain. 

The banks of this river here, 
generally, as far as my eye: could 
reach, I observed to be meadows, 
which were at this season studded 
with hay-cocks, and with their fine 
verdure, gave them‘a very pleasant 
appearance, but they are often much 
damaged by floods about Lammas, 
The most remarkable on record hap- 
pened on the 26th July, 1707, after 
a heavy rain, when the river, rose 
rapidly toa great height, broke down 
several bridges, carried away three 
houses, and filled many with water ; 
it also swept away 600 pieces of 
linen from a bleachfield, and redu- 
ced many fertile meadows on its 
banks nearly to a desert, covering 
them a foot or two deep with sand, 

This parish (Baiéllyecoir) is now 
united in the established church to 
Rashee; properly, Rath-sith,—i.e, 
Demon’s-fort, or the fort of peace ; 
but both are now usually called the 
parish of Ballyeaston, which village 
I now entered. The houses here 
are built very irregular, and are 
mostly rather indifferent, I walked 
through the village, and found their 
number to be only forty-six pos- 
sessed by dwellers. The inhabi- 
tants are mostly employed at the 
linen business, some calico is also 

iven out to be woven by Mr. Win; 
a merchant: near the village 


is also a large cotton mill. Here is 


a small church which serves for the 
united parishes already noticed, but 
as the people of both are mostly Dis- 
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senters, the united congregations, 
on Sundays, seldom exceed five or 
six persons! ‘There is likewise a 
Presbyterian meeting-house, of the 
old-light, and near it a neat one be- 
longing to Seceders. 

‘The grey haze of evening now 
plainly announced, that I could not 
reach the eod of my journey that. 
night, so I entered the house of a 
former acquaintance who resided 
here. After some friendly inqui- 
ries, be invited me to stay with him 
that night, and having told him the 
extent of my tour, he proposed to 
accompany me the following morn- 
ing, an offer which I gladly ac- 
cepted. 

Next morning we arose pretty 
early, and set off without waiting to 
take breakfast. Morning was not 
in her gayest attire, it being hazy, 
so much so that it threatened rain, 
and we had none of those early 
beauties so famed by the poets, as 
singing milk-maids, soaring larks, 
and birds warbling on each spray. 
To be brief, the gloomy silence of 
the morn was only now and then 
broken by the hoarse croak of the 
weather-wise crows, which is said to 
indicate rain; hence the old adage, 


“ When the crow.does cry amain, 
* Then you may be sure of rain.” 


Notwithstanding their gloomy for- 
bodings, we were not deterred from 
ereaaa but I thought both took 
onger steps than usual, without as- 
signing any cause to each other, till 
we were out of hearing their noise— 
perhaps each was ashamed to let the 
other abe that there still remained 
in us, in spite of sceptical: opinions, 
a little of that superstition which we 
had imbibed in infancy. 

After travelling about a mile, we 
passed near the ruins of Rath-sith, 
alias, Rashee church. It is said to 
have been founded by St. Patrick ; 
perhaps one of the 365 which he is 
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said to have erected for the 
sion of the good people of this 
land. 

Travelling a little further th 
a country pretty well inhabited, yp 
passed Dunamoy, literally, Duns. 
maigh,—i.e. the fortress of the plaia, 
It is one of those large mounts » 
moats, as they are usually calle 
here, which is encompassed by , 
deep fossé, and is one of those fey 
relics of ancient times, which hy 
been preserved by superstition; , 
belief being still pretty 
that they are the abode of fairies! 

I observed the general obser 
tion, that from one moat another is 
always seen, to hold good here, a 
smaller being only a few fields off, 

These mounts were the ancient 
forts and habitations of the chiefsof 
the country, prior to the erectiond 
stone buildiugs, they were p 
tioned according to the wealth and 
power of the chief; near them the 
Sept resided, and to them they 
paired on an alarm of danger. 


(To be continued.) 





To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magasin 
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GENTLEMEN, 

TAKE the liberty of requesting 

you to publish m yeur Magazine, 
the singular result of a very simple 
experiment in optics, first made, | 
believe, by a medical gentlema, 
Dr. John Simpson, of this city 4 
small feather was plucked fromthe 
tail of asparrow. Through the w 
of this feather, a lighted candle, ple 
ced about six feet from the observes 5 
was attentively viewed. The om 
vex side of the feather was @™ 
to the eve of the spectator, and pe 
ced within half on oe 
Matters being thus 4 0, 
following beautiful pheenomens # 
‘peared, 
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Iste—Various splendid images of 
the candle were produced, 

gd.—T'wo strong lines of these 
images crossed each other. , 

g4—The rays of light, resolved 
‘ato their primitive Component parts, 
were distinctly exhibited in the same 
onder, as by the refractions of a 
prism, viz. red, orange, yellow, 
qreen, &e. 

#h—These colours were more 
vivid, and better defined, than those 
of the rainbow. 

5th—The strong lines of colours 
ye never parallel to the interstices 
er ramifications of the feather, and 
therefore, 

fih.—If any of your readers, who 
may wish to repeat the experiment, 
should gently move the feather in a 
circular direction before the eye, the 
whole phenomena will seem to re- 
volve, like the vanes of a wind-mill, 
always forming the same angle with 
the interstices cf the feather, 


7th,—The apparent length of the 
. luminous appearances, is directly 
proportioned to the distance at which 
the candle is viewed, and therefore 
by gradually retiring from the ig- 
nited body, the visible magnitude 


of the line of images will be increas- 
ed ad libitum. 


8th.—By placing three or more 
candles near each other, in the same 
plane, you may make at pleasure, 
‘various beautiful lines, which will 
cross each other, and form parallelo- 
grams of glowing light and many 
other fantastical appearances, 


If it should be inconvenient for - 
any of your readers, who may wish 
repeat this experiment, to pro- 
ture @ sparrow’s feather, the same 
phenomena will be found to result, 
from one of the small feathers pluck- 
td from the tail of a chicken. Care 
however must be taken in both ca- 
"8, Rot to view the candle through 
the downy-end of the feather, but 
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through that portion of it, which ig 
most remote from the quilly part, 

I am not at present able to account 
for the phenomena that result from 
this experiment. Perhaps the rays 
of light may, be refracted and de- 
composed by the oily fluid, which 
nature has diffused over the feathers 
of birds, asa protection against rain, 
and watery vapour held in solution 
by the atmosphere. A literary gene 
tleman of Belfast, Mr, Knox, is now 
engaged ina very able and accurate 
investigation of the nature and result 
of the laws of refracted light. To his 
attention | submit the above experi- 
ment, 

Having thus commenced a correse 
pondence with you, permit me also 
to request your insertion of the fol- 
lowing ingenious experiment made 
by Professor Hope, in Dec, 1808, 
which seems tv evince the positive 
existence of a fluid of cold, in di- 
rect opposition tothe commonly re- 
ceived theory, that cold is nothing 
more than the mere absence of ca- 
loric or matter of heat. 

Upon a bench represented in the 
figure subjoined, by the line A B, 
were placed two concave reflectors, 
}) and C, the reflector C nearly in 
the focus of the greater reflector D ; 
and in the focus of C, the bulb ofa 
thermometer E supported by the pe- 
destalQ. At a point in the line 
A B marked H, a freezing mixture, 
enclosed in a glass ball KR, was sup- 
ported on the pedestal X. On this 
arrangement of the apparatus, the 
mercury in the thermometer, whose 
bulb was in the focusof C, fell cone 
siderably below the temperature of 
the atmospheric air surrounding the 
apparatus, The thermometer E was 


then moved along the lmwe A B, so 
that the bulb was still kept in the 
line D K C, till it reached the points 
LL, very near the freezing mix- 
ture K, when the mercury rose to 
the temperature of the atunospheric 
° 
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air. The bulb of the thermometer 
was then placed in the potut above 
M, in the ine DK C, between the 
true focus of the reflector C, aod 
the said reflector C itself, when no 
chan.e took place, the mercury in- 
dicating the temperature of the at- 
mospheric air, and only sinking 
when placed in the focus of the re- 
flector C. Now this can only be 
explained by admitting cold to be 
an actual fluid, which emanating 
from K, was reflected from D to C, 
and concentred in the focus of C. 
On the common theory, the mercury 
should have sunk lowest, when it 
made its nearest approach to the 
freezing mixture K, for there it 
should have parted with its caloric, 
in order to keep up,as far as possible, 
the equilibrium of its temperature 
with that of K. 
lam your obt. servant, 
Armagh, Feb. Od, 1812. sa 
For the Belfase Monthly Magazine. 
ees Ss 
ON TEACHING CATECHISMS IN FREE 
SCHOOLS. 

N reading some of the eontrover- 

sial weitings of the partisans of 
the Bell and Lancasterian systems of 
education, my attention has been 
turned to the important subject of 
introducing creeds and catechisms 
into schools forthe education of the 
poor, Jeseph Lancaster’s plan of 
‘confining his insiructions to reading, 
writing, arithmetic, &c. without inter- 
fering with the catechismsof the va- 
rious religious sects, is decidediy 
superior to the plan pursued by 
Dr. Bell. The partisaus of Dr. 
Beil’s system of education maintain 
the opinion, that the church of Eng- 
land catechism ts an indispensable 
addition to instruction in spelling and 
reading. 

Every benevoleat mind must feel 
gratified at finding so much atten- 
tion paid to the education of the 
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poor; but because they receive edy. 
cation gratis, must they be contigy. 
ally reminded of their dependent 
condition? A man who can afford 
to pay a few pence weekly for the 
education of his child, can exerci. 
an independent judgment, and have 
his child instructed as he pleases: 
but the poor nan who sends bis child 
to a tree school, where the Chureh of 
England catechism forms a part of 
the system of education, must pers 
mit his child to repeat the catechism 
as the condition of his receiving in. 
struction in the common routine of 
schoo! learning. It would be as rea 
sonable, before relieving the distress 
of a poor family, to require that they 
should repeat a catechisin to accord 
with the peculiar opinions of the per- 
son who relieved them, as to unite 
acreed to the benefit conferred by 
teaching to read and write. Chil 
dren, in general, are incapable of 
annexing any ileas of religion w 
a catechism, they merely know 
they must repeat it by rote as 
a task,and there is generally an ui 
pleasant association of ideas in the 
mind of a child connected with atask, 

The introduction of catechisins tate 
schools where ihe children belong 
tu different religious sects, has a tens 
dency to keep alive the restless spi- 
ritof bigotry and intolerance which 
has already been so injurious to so 
clety 3 it makesthe line of distine 
tion between Catbolics and Protes 
tants still more strongly marked: 
andeven if Catholics are exempted 
trom repeating a catechism contrary 
to their puareats’ kleas of religion, 
an unpleasant distinction is mate 
which destroys that equality which 
is preserved ina school where a ca 
techisin is uot introduced. Mansy 
of the parents of children at free 
schools are dissenters, and they 
cannot Consistently approve of ther 
children being taught the church of 
Lugiand catechism. 
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If the managers of free schools 
would, by confining their instruction 
to reading, writing, &c., enlighten 
the children’ $ vate -4 and give them 
the materials for thinking, without 
directing in what particular manner 
they are to think, and leave the pa- 
rents at liberty to have their chil- 
dren instructed in creeds and cate- 
chisms in whatever form they please, 
more good may be expected to result 
from free schools, than if the ma- 
nagers, by attempting to do too 
much, gave the people reason to fear 
that there was a design to adopt the 
ijlibera! plan of education pursued in 





the charter schools.* Y. 
For tie Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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REPORT UPON THE CHARITABLE AND 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. READ 
ATA PUBLIC SITTING OF THE ACa- 
DEMY OF MARSBILS, AUGUST 23, 
1808, BY DR. LOUIS VALENTINE. 

N two preceding fragments, I 

have sketched the state and pro- 
gress of the natural and physical 
sciences inthe United States of Ame- 
rica. . | shall now have the honour to 
aldress you on the subject of the 
prisons and hospitals, and the state 
of the poor of that country, and the 
hospitality which characterizes its 
inhabitants, 

— BeeGars —Paupers are unknown 
in North America and almost in every 
maritime province of the new world. 
From the establishment of their first 
colonies in the year 1620, to 1630, 
the Americans studied the means to 
Prevent mendicity and to stifle this 
évilin its birth. In proportion as 
the population increased and the un- 
fortunate emigrants restored there, 
it was hecessary to find resources, for 
those who could not obtain immedi- 


i 





a 


* For’ some ‘ituim resolutions at Lime- 


rick on this subject, the reader tis referred 
to the documents. 





ate employment, or who were inca- 
pable through age or iobrmities, 
of maintaining the mselve s by labour. 

It is not surprising that begyary 
should be still less known in the more 
southern provinces (eXcept in some 
Spanish possessions in the interior,) 
and not at allin the Antilles ; that 
attluence which the Europeans who 
settled there soon ditkused, and which 
has been continually increasing, the 
facility with which employment of 
every kind may be obtained, the na- 
ture of the climate, which, in many 
parts renders the clothing there un- 
necessary which is indispensable in 
the North; and in short, that hospi- 
tality which characterizes the colo- 
nists, are all powerful preyventatives 
against this evil. 

it is, however, much more difficylt 
to be avowed by the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, especially im the five States of 
the North, which are called New-E Nye 
land. ‘The severity of the climate, 
the inferiority of the soil, the dearth 
of resvurces, and the frequent in- 
cursions made by the Indians to 
recover and keep possession of their 


-native land, cannot fail to create po- 


verty and its attendant evils, as they 
existin Europe. 

The spirit of toleration and phi- 
lanthropy which has pervaded every 
religious sect of the Americap States, 
since they established their inde- 
pendence ; the strict atteution paid 
to the morals of youth, as well as to 
their | agricultural and commeicial 
education ; the facility with which 
the labouring class finds employ 
ment,either in tilling the lands in 
the West, or in erecting banldings ; 
the extreme moderation of the land- 
tax, and the equal partition of tuetr 
other taxes, act as general preserva- 
tives ayalust mendicity. ‘Phey can- 
not, however always prevent indi- 
gence: philanthropic associations aud 
charitable iustitutions have therelore 
been formed, tree pf expence to the 
federal goverument, for the relief 
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of the widow, the orphan, the sick, 
the infirm stranger, and those who 
have suffered shipwreck or lost their 
property by fire. These benevolent 
societies are become sufficiently nu- 
merous to provide for every want. 
Every sect, also, furnishes a quota 
towards the relief of its poor. 

All large towns, and populous pla- 
ces, have an institution called, a/ms 
house or poor-house, where diflerent 
work-shops are established. The 


lightest and easiest employments of 


the poor, consist in cleaning borse- 
hair, carding cotton, untwisting old 
cables, and preparing hemp for the 
navy. ‘The sick are lodged ina 
separate apartment, Tn consequence 
of these reculations, you do not meet 


with asingle pauper in this part of 


America: the eye 1s not disgusted, 
2s in Europe, by the sight of wretch- 
ed objects, covered with rags, who 
at every step implore the compassion 
of the passenger; or by vagabonds, 
who, under the mask of poverty, 
audaciously introduce themselves into 
houses, to abuse the confidence and 
charity ofthe benevolent. ‘The pea- 
sant and the mbhabrnant of the city 
are clothed alike: the dress of all 
classes is simple, and always neat, 

Thus the descendants of the Eng. 
lish, have ina short space of time, 
and with tewer resources, done, what 
their mother country bas never been 
able toetlect. They have gone still 
farther, as we shall find when we 
speak of the regulations of their pri- 
sons. We are not ignorant that there 
exist numerous beggars in the united 
kincdoms of Great Lritaia, yet in 
addition to the frequent benefactions 
of individuals, and numerous charita- 
ble associations, government has in- 
stituted a tax for the poor. 

The suppression of paupers has 
long been wished for in France, and 
tovbtain this end, notonly acade- 
mies, butseveral individuals have pro- 


posed methods, and presented plans, 
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which appear to be MOre Or less ef. 
ficactous. This great object may bee. 
fect whenever we please : what 
tizen would not willingly con). 
bute his aid by paying a small ap. 
nual sum? Under a vigorons ad 
ministration like ours, we may 
that the vigilance and active geal 
of those intelligent magistrates who 
govern the various departments, will 
ere long put an end to this pest, » 
destructive to society. Some par. 
tial attempts have already answered 
the public wish, and produced saluta. 
ry etlects. Have we not seen 
Thompson the American, now Count 
Kumtord, contrary toall expectations, 
banish in twenty-four hours mendici- 
ty from Bavaria, and establish in iw 
place useful manufactures. 

Prisons.-—Those acts which do 
most honour to some of the federal 
states in America, are, the reform of 
the penal code; converting prisons 
into houses of industry ; and mak 
ing culprits useful mechanics, who 
atier having fulfilled the conditions 
imposed on them, are again admit. 
ted into the bosom of society. The 
state of Pennsylvania first set the 
example: it was followed by that 
of New York, and latterly by the 
states of Virginia, and Massachuse! 
The prison at Philadelphia bas bees 
established seventeen years ; thatol 
New York, twelve; and experience 
has crowned both with the greaiest 
success. 

The Duke de la Rochefoucault 
Liancourt, and Mr. ‘Turnbull, whe 
visited the prison at Philadelphia 
in the years 1795 and 1796, published 
interesting memorials ; that of thelae 
ter gentieman, has been translated ta 
French, by Dr. Petit Radel, Wha 
we have ourselves since seen, with 
the exception of certain amelionm 
tions perfectly agrees with what they 
have said, and we refer those whe 
wish for more ample details to those 
accounts. 
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This noble work of philanthropy 
wasexecuted at the justigation ot 
the Quakers .* their society has the 
direction of the prisons tn the two 
frst cities ; and Dr. B. Rush, had a 
great share in promoting their esta- 
lishment. His work, entitled ‘ Re- 
arches onthe Effect of Public Pu- 
nishment on Criminals and Society,’ 
produced a great sensation in the pub- 
lie mind. 

Oneof the most learned juris-con- 
ylts, William Bradford, who at that 
time was advocate-general of the 
United States, was one of the first 
who embraced the new principles 
ofthe society of friends, He had to 
fight against the judges, who were a- 
verse to any change in the regulations 
ofthe prisons, which were to form 
ihebasisof the criminal code. The sys- 
temof the virtuous and intepid How- 
ard, the immortal work of Beccaria, 
which people were contented to ad- 
mire in theory, and latterly that of 
Sir Morton Eden, will no longer be 
esteemed visionary, since they have 
heen consecrated in principles, and 
adopted by four legislatures. ‘The 
latthat have put them in practise, 
have made certain modifications. 
The southern states, where slavery 
exists in full force, will find much 
greater ditliculty in submitting to 


Gunes 





* Note by the Editor of the Philanthropist. 
_That manysmembers of the religious so- 
cety, called Quakers, in both cities, have 

zealous promoters of the institutions 
alluded to, is ugquestionable ; and may be 
partly accounted for by the leisure which 
their peculiar habits and scruples afford : 
butthat they, asa society, have ever had 
the direction of those institutions ; or that 
w individuals, they are entitled to any me- 
nt, exclusively of many of their benevolent 
fellow citizens, is as certainly erroneous. 
he assertion must have arisen from the 
mawormation, to which the well-meaning 
awthor Was exposed in this, and in some 
a Parts of his description of the United 
“es; and particularly in those respecting 


BraKity, 
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them. Nevertheless the Penitentia 
(house of correction) at Richmond, 
the capital of Virginia, is an establish- 
ment of this nature. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania, 
has abolished the punishment of 
death for every crime, except that of 
atrocious murder. ‘That of New 
York has iucladed in this exception, 
money-coiners and persons guilty of 
forgery. The object of punishment, 
isthe amendment of the culprit; to 
induce him by every means to repent, 
to abandon his former evil habits, and 
by labour, to make a full restitution 
to society. To effect this purpose 
various methods have been tried, the 
influence of which is sufficiently 
known tothe physician, the physio. 
loyist, and the observer of human na- 
ture, 

These means are, first, being lock- 
ed inacell, which is called solitary 
conincement, and being subjected to 
a certain dietetic regimen, and to ob- 
serve silence; second, the admission 
of the criminal to labour, for which 
there are work-shops divided into 
classes ; the judicious application of 
certain: maxims calculated to impress 
man with a sense of his native dig- 
nity, and the necessity of the labour 
imposed on each person; fourth, the 
responsibility for the produce of this 
labour; fifth, the extreme regularity 
of those duties which relate to yene- 
ral and individual cleanliness ; sixth, 
the regulation of meals, of retire- 
ment, and of rest; seventh, religious 
worship 

This administration is founded sole- 
ly on principles of humanity. It is 
iatrusted to tnspectors, (of whom 
there are twelve in Philadelphia) 
a jailor, a turnkey, Jailors’ asstsiants, 
aud acierk. ‘The cook, as wellas 
all the servants are convicts. Lwvery 
species of retribution and exaction 
is forbidden. No gifts are ever ace 
cepted from visitors, The assistants 
andall the functiouaries of the inte- 
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rior, whose morals may be trusted, 
are not allowed to approach a prison- 
er with an offensive weapon, not 
even with astick, nor yet a dog. Me 
naces, reproaches, invectives, and 
every kind of ijl treatment, are rigo- 
rously prohibited. 

Jt would be difficult to form an 
idea of the admirable order that 
reigns in these places, which we 
should rather take for convents cou- 
verted inte manufactories than pri- 
sons. Every precaution is taken for 
the general security, and to prevent 
the evasion of the prisoners. The 
work-shops are kept in constant ac- 
tivity. They are occupied by wea- 
vers, tailors, shoe-makers, joiners, 
turners, watch-makers, nailers, iron- 
monzers, and stone-masons. You 
likewise see some who prepare plas- 
ter, and others who plane shavings 
for dyeing. 

Who could imagine that absolute 
silence is maintained in these ma- 
nufactories. ‘The convicts never 
cry, laugh, or sing, and will not 
answer the questions of visitors, 
They are only permitted to address 
each other when they are m want of 
tools. I made the trial at the nail- 
ery, which is the mast consider- 
able and productive manufactory, 
in presence of an assistant who ac- 
companied me, but no workman an- 
swered the questions I put. Some 
of these convicts have acknow- 
ledged, that they would rather suffer 
death than be condemned to silence 
aud laboure Whoever should te- 
fuse to conform to these rules, or 
disturb the order established, would 
be confined in a solttary cell, and 
subject to a peculiar diet, which 
generally consists of Indian corn 
flour, boiled with treacle and wa- 
ter. He would also lose his share of 
the produce of the manufactories, 
-and the expenses incurred during 
his suspension, would be deducted. 
Female convicts have no com- 
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‘ munication with the men, and ther 


gunen observed with them, is sim 
what diflerent. It was pot ju 
necessary to prohibit their speai. 
ing. Their occupations consis df 
sewing, preparing hemp, fag ay 
cotton, in carding, spinning, &. 

Those culprits on whom senters 
has not yet been passed, are placed 
apart from the convicts, and bars 
no intercourse with them, 

In the prison at New-York, tle 
men are clothed in woollen oft 
culours, that is to say, one side of 
the body and of the extremities of 
the coat is black, the other ped 
Their cap also is of two colours, Ajj 
their clothes are manufactured jp 
the prisons. 

The product of the labour of th 
convicts, is appropriated to defray 
the costs of the prosecution, reim 
burse the effects stolen, pay a fine 
for the profit of the state, pr. 
vide food, clothing, tools ao 
wages for the assistants employel, 
and in maintaining the household 
establishment.* The public tree 
sury advances money to defray thee 
expenses, and the local government 
frequently remits the fine. 


At Philadelphia, the _ prisoners 
can obtain their sreedom alter acer 
tain number of years. When they 
have, by labour and good conduc, 
effaced the infamy which attaches 
to them, and which elsewhere wou 
have been punished with death, te 
inspectors can obtain their pantes 
and their release. ‘There is another 
class of convicts at New-York, wh 
are condemned to perpetual seclr 
sion, 

The labour of some of the cm 
—_— —: eee 


* By late accounts it appears that a 
these effects are not realized. Thepe 
duce of the labour of the convicts is bar 
ly sufficient for their maintenance. 
is no retribution to the persons whom 
have injured, Eat 
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vets is 80 productive, that they are 
sabled to send ~money to their tae 
‘ies. When the inspectors have 
defrayed the above mentioned eX- 
penses, they make the prisoners 
aoquainted with the amount, and 
the net surplus of the produce of 
the sale of the article. 


I will be asked, how can wretches _ 


blackened with numerous crimes, 
ina few’ years be converted to vir- 
we? Tow far may their promises 
of amendment be relied on’ What 
curity can they give society for 
weir future good conduct? Is it 
got almost a certainty, from a more 
ot less profound knowledge of the 
buman heart, that they will fall into 
the same vices? ‘These objections 
have been obviated, and experiences 
sirouger than arguiwent, has already 
decided in favour of the new sy s- 
tem. 

The comparative tables, drawn 
np since the last alterations avade in 
the penal code, prove that crimes 
have diminished nearly half in num- 
her, and thata very few criminals 
have been condemned for a relapse.* 

lt is but just to state, that there 
we very few Americans among the 
convicts, 1 was informed, that in 





* Several facts prove the salutary effects 
produced on the morals of the prisoners. 
Acriminal of the most hardened nature, 
who had infesigd the environs of Philadel- 
phia several years before the change in 
the penal code took place, being dismissed, 


thus addressed one of the Inspectors: % I. 


thauk you, for the care you have taken 
me ever since I have been here, and 
ft having enabled me to fulfil a duty 
| owe to society. You know what my 
conduct has been, and whether it has 
uoned tor my past offences: but { am now 
at liberty, and consequently all I could 
y, Would be of little service to me. Pur- 
we your plans, and you will neither have 
pm a pick-pockets ; with respect to 
vei, D€ assured, you will never see me 

* again.” — The man kept his word. 

; Turabull. 
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1807, there were about 480 cul- 
prits in the prison at New-York, of 
whom only 30 or 40 were Ameri- 
cans; all the rest were foreigners, 
and chiefly natives of Ireland + 

li is generally knower, that in 
those countries where education is 
most an object of attention, fewer 
crimes are committed. For this rea- 
son, there are always fewer crimi- 
nals in Scotland, than in Ireland 
and England, placing all other 
thivgs on an equality. 

Hospitals —Yhere are very few 
hopitals in the United States. Ma- 
ny of the cities or small towns have 
none at all; others only have them 
tor the sailors. They are generally 
esteemed evils, Some are only tem- 
porary, when the epidemical dis 
eases of summer and autumn pre- 
vail. ‘They cost nothing to the fe- 
deral government, each state con- 
tributes to defray their expenses, 
but they are supported by societies, 
subscriptions, occasional benelac- 
tions, and legacies, 

As in Europe, experience has 
proved, that large hopitals are al- 
Ways more pernicious thaa useful, 
and that hospitals on a smailer scale 
are preferable, ‘They have been 
careful in the United States to ae 
void the first inconvenience, so that 
each ward contains only a small 
number of sick. ‘Lhe largest of Ahese 
establishments, which ave well wore 
thy of observation, are those at Phi- 
ladelphia and New-York. 


—_ — =) ———- = — 
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+ A letter from New-York im our last 
number, corrects this error, and disproves 
the fact of so large a proportion of the 
convicts being from Ireland.: Editor. 

} Students of medicine and surgery, who 
attend the colleges and universities, hear 
clinical lectures in the hospitals of these 
two cities, on the differem diseases which 
are there treated. ‘They learn, as in’ Eue 
rope, by the dissection of dead bodies, to 
discover the various affections and causet 
by which death has been occasioned ; it is 
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Medical attendance here, as in 
England, is gratuitous; there are 
Ce =e — - ~ 


there they obtain solid instruction. There 
is also a library for their use. 

Inclosed and airy grounds afford walks 
for the patients, as well as serve for the 
culture of alimentary and medicinal herbs. 
These are likewise to be found at the alms- 
house at Philadelphia. I have been told 
that an excellent establishment of a similar 
kind has lately been formed at Boston. 

The governors of the hospitals annually 
give an account of their situation, to. the 
legislature of their respective states. This 
rule is strictly observed at New York. Ac- 
cording to the report given hy the gover- 
nors of the hospital at New York to the 
Jegislature of that state, sitting at Albany, 
in 1801, we find that 1346 patients were 
received in that asylum, 159 of whom died ; 
that 575 of these patiens were Americans, 
and the rest were foreigners. Among the 
latter there were 427 subjects of Great Bri- 
tain. It is remarkable that the latter, every 
— have been the most numerous of the 

turopeans. During the preceding eight 
years, 4922 invalids have been received, 
1201, (or nearly the fourth part,) of whom 
were afflicted with siphillitic disorders, and 
215 by mental derangement: 4056 went 
out, 1815 of whom were citizens of the 
United States ; the rest belonging to vari- 
ous other countries. Consequently, more 
than half of the patients received in the 
hospital at New York are foreigners. It is 
not only in hospitals that the diseases of 
persons who have died, are registered ; this 
rule extends also to the capital cities, and 
will probably be followed by the others. 
We shall again cite New York. The mu- 
nicipal council of that city has made a re- 
gulation, by which physicians and surgeons 
are required, under pain of paying a fine 
of fifty dollars, to leave a certificate with 
some person belonging to the house, or the 
family of the person deceased, to specify 
his name, his apparent age, and the nature 
of the malady or of the accident, which 
occasioned his death. “lhe same regulation 
is observed with the sacristans or clerks of 
churches, who are fined twenty five dollars, 
if they do not refuse interment, should not 
this certificate be presented with the corps. 
But when a physician or surgeon has not 
been loyed, a similar certificate must 


emp 
be signed and delivered by some one of the 
family. 
Every sacristan or person who has the 
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also dispensaries established 
the same plan. 


Upon 





oe em ee 
—— 


care of the tombs of the church. 
obliged under the same penalty, to 
a weekly list to the inspector, who gy 
intends the city police, of all parses ‘eke 
have died, designating their name, sey 
the place of their birth, the time of thes 
death, the malady of which they died wd 
other particulars which may be useful, 
Stuce the year 1801, the inspectors of the 
city has inserted a weelsly list of the dex 
in the public papers. 1 find by ini 
these bills of mortality, drawn by my fri 
Dr. Mitchell (a senator) during the yea 
1804 1 805, and 1806, that pulmonary con. 
suniption causesa fifth part of the mora 
lity: for within three years, 6641 person 
died at New York, among whom there 
were 1315 whose complaints were palm. 
nary (in 1805 the population of New 
York amounted to more than 70,000 jp. 
habitants; in 1808, it was estimated # 
90,000.) In examining the bills of gor. 
tality of several towns of the Northers 
States, it is also proved that pulmonary 
consumption generally carries off a fifth 
part of those whe die. 

At Philadelphia, where the populations 
nearly the same as at New York, from the 
2d of January 1807, to January 2, 1808, 
the bill of mortality included 2045 person, 
of whom 183 children died of cholera, 98 
of convulsions, 44 of hydrocephalus, and 
55 of croup; 30 adults or old men died of 
apoplexy; but 306 persons of all ages ded 
of consumption, among whom we count 
51 from the age of 20 to 30; 86 from 
to 40; and 54 from 40 to 50 years of age 
Of this number we reckon only abouts 
sixth this year. 

We find likewise by the same billsof 
1804, 1805, and 1806, that there were 
51 suicides committed at New-York. Ths 
affection of the mind, which urges man t 
destroy himself, begins to excite the pub 
lic attention in the principal cities, where 
luxury and gaming have made great pre 
gress. 

Great mortality prevails among childre 
before they attain the age of two year, 
almost a third die of the flux, 
sions, quinsies, and especially of the crow 
The physicians of the United States 
however, much more successful in me 
treatment of the latter disease ; when # # 
taken in time, and proper remedies 
be applied, only one patient in tea die 
this insidious malady. 
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Hospitality.—Every fore igner who 
travels through the United States, 
especially in countries distant from 
the maritime towns, cannot help 
reflecting on the happiness of siinple 


wen, living amid the abundance of 


wimitive things.* 

Hospitality 1s the characteristic 
national trait of the native Ameri- 
can, and is nearly as much so among 
the civilized inhabitants. You also 
find it exercised among severs! In- 
dian tribes on the frontiers. When 
an Enropean has smoaked in the calu- 
met of one of their natives, he is as 
safe as the traveller who has eaten 
alt with an Arab of the desert, or 
slept under his tent. This ancient 
virtue, which Mr. De Lisle de Sales 
calls the point of honour of the primi- 
tive ages, might furnish matter among 
the Americans for many anecdotes, 
calculated to reconcile the misan- 
trope with buman matare. If a 
traveller applies to an inhabitant for 
any thing necessary to his subsis- 
tence or his comfort, and offers him 
money, he is often told, “ We are 
not accustomed to make people pay 
for the pleasure they afford us.” 
We will conclude by relating an 
ever memorable example of the sub- 
lime virtue by which the North 
Americans are distinguished. It is 
too honourable to human nature in 
general, and to those people in par- 
ticular, not to be commemorated. 
Miow me, therefore, to avail. my- 
selt of this opportunity to pay my 


just tribute of homage, as | was wit- 


tess tothe hospitality which excited 
the gratetul admiration of all virtuous 


a 
—~— >: ey 


*Consult the Travels of Bayard, Cree 
wceur, Brissot, Liancourt, Weld; Historical 
vs Political Researches, by a Citizen of 
irgima, 4 vols. 8vo. 1788, some Notes 
a in the Britannic Library, and 

American Library, and what we 
) ye the Geography of the United 
French *orming a part of the two last 

9 editions of that by Guthrie. 
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Frenchmen, and the particulars are 
too little known. Some poets would 
find in them a subject worthy of there 
pen. During the state of anarehy tn 
which our colonies were thrown by 
the dreadful shock of the revolution, 
many colonists only found a sate 
asvium in the United States. The 
inhabitants of St Domino, who 
were the most nugicrous andthe most 
unfortunate, exposed to ail the hor- 
rors of anarchy aud civil weer, after 
seeing their property fall a prey to 
the flames, and themselves left des- 
titute and pursued on every side, 
endeavoured to escape trom fire and 
sword, by taking retue on board of 
ships. Butall had net the good for- 
tune to reach the vessels.* 

After the catastrophe of the Cape, 


wax: -— ee ey ee a ee ——— "ee 


*It was only after passing thirteen 
hours of agony away from home, that I 
escaped, as it were, by miracle, from the 
sword of assassins and from Cape Fran- 
cois, amid a volley of shot. Obliged to 
take a circuitous road, I had many ob~ 
stacles to surmount betore I reached the 
coast, in traversing the mountains, ex- 
posed to the fire of the negro incendia- 
ries; on the third day, however, of the 
pillage, and that on which the town was 
set on fire, LT reached the ship Jujsr, coms 
manded by rear-admiral C.métas, but the 
crew had mutinied, put that officer in 
irons, and threatened to blow up the ship 
if any attempt should be made to re-instate 
him wv his command, 

I was absolutely destitute of every thing; 
but 1 was less grieved at the total wreck of 
my fortune, than at the loss of iny library, 
and a very valuable anatomical cabinet. 
‘These were the fruits of fifteen years la- 
bour, which I had removed in the year 
1790, from Nancy to St. Domingo, Nu- 
merous collections of different kinds, made 
during a residence of nearly thirteen years 
in that colony, probably were destroyed by 
the flaines. 

What still more increased the horrors of 
my situation, was the information I receiv- 
ed of the supposed assassination of my wife ; 
but the intelligence was false, tor two 
months afterwards we mutually discovered 
that each other was in existence, through 


y 








in 1793, our misery had attained 
its zenith. We were cast almost 
naked, destitute of every thing, on 
the shores of North America, not by 
the tury of the waves, but by the 
violence and barbarity of man. If, 
as they fled from a-land of desola- 
tion, imbrved in ruin and carnage, 
some few were provided with feeble 
resources to ward off the stroke of 
misery, they were robbed of their 
last hope by merciless English cor- 
sairs: few escaped their rapacity. 
Even women, and infants at the 
breast were stripped! How dread- 
ful was our situation! bkut what 
did we not afierwards owe te an alli 
gracious Providence! From the 
horrors of civil war, we suddenly 
passed to a state of profound peace. 
After such a dreadful tempest, the 
bright day of hospitality and plen- 
ty arose to cheer us in the land of 
our alles and friends. 

The inhabitants of towns and cities 
immediately availed themselves of 
every resource their benevolence 
could sugyest to aid and console our 
wreiched families, There you beheld 
ditlerent civil and religious communi- 
ties, there every class of citizens male 
and female, hasten to the sea-shore, 


the medium of the advertisements she bad 
published in a newspaper at New York, 
where she had taken refuge. Such re-iter- 
ated shocks had so powerful an effect on 
me, that in Virginia I was seized with a 
very pernicious fever, which in the end, 
ccnsiderably injured my health, 
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on board the ships, into the houses, 
and bring every kind of assistage 
to our companions in misfortune, 

The maritime towns which signal. 
ized their humanity, were princi. 
pally, Norfolk in Virginia, wher 
we found the greatest affluence ; 
Baltimore, Charlestown, Philadel. 
phia, Wilmington, New-York, and 
Boston, In some, considerable gyb. 
scriptions were raised for the refy. 
gees; in others, they were furnish. 
ed with lodging, and provisions fo 
six months were allowed those whe 
had neither trade nor profession, 

Penetrated with gratitude for so 
many acts of beneficence, some 
among us having been enabled to 
parry the shafts of ill fortune, by 
their talents and landable indastry, 
wished to establish societies which 
might in the same manner succour 
othtr Frenchmen, whom similar 
misfortunes should induce to fly trom 
the Antilles to these shores. We 
think our companions and succes 
sors may say to others in the words 
of Queen Dido: Non ignara mali, 
miserts succurrere disco, (Xueid, 
Book, i. v. 628—630.) 

Oh! Americans! yeu who hare 
granted me an asylum, and you 
venerous Virginians, who during 
five years honoured me with your 
confidence, accept this feeble testi 
monv of gratitude! May your bow 
pitable shores long maintain peace, 
that invaluable blessing, which you 
now almost alone on earth enjoy! 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


BIOGRAYHICAL SKETCH OF THOMAS 
CLARKSON, M. A THE INTREPID AD- 
VOCATE OF THE ABOLITION OF 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 

(Continued from nave 41.) 

——= “ Man devotes his brother, and) de- 

stroys; 


And worse than all, and mest to be 

As human nature’s broadest, foulest diet, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exact# 
sweat 

With stripes, that mercy with a bleeding 
heart 

Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beat 
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What then is man? And what man seeing 
And fed human feelings, does not blush, 
And hang his head, to think himself aman. 
| would not have a slave totill my ground, 
Tocarry me, OF fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the 


wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever 


earn’d, 
Ne: dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 
just estimation priz'd above all price, 
thad much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on 
him.” Cowrer. 
HILFE Mr. Clarkson had been la- 
boriously employed, thecommit- 
teeon their part called theattention of 
the public 10 the great object which 
they had in view, and never perhaps 
aany former period did the people 
of England so generally concur in 
one generous feeling as they did 
now incrying out for the abolition 
of this infamous trade. Every where 
they found ¢o-adjutors in their good 
work, and from all parts of the coun- 
iry petitions were sent up to Parlia- 
ment, praying that the slave trade 
might be abolished. An order of 
council therefore was issued, Febru- 
ary, 11, 1788, directing that a com- 
mittee of privy coancil should sit 
as a board of trade, to take into con- 
sideration the present state of the 
African trade. Mr. Wilberforce 
was atthetime seriously ill, and un- 
able to take any measures upon this 
ocasion. He therefore wrote to 
Clarkson, and requested him to re- 
pair to London*immediately, where 
“bw first business was to have an in- 
lerview with Mr. Pitt. Mr. Prt had 
“ this time little knowledge of 
the trade. He could not conceive 
bow private interest should not al- 
Ways restrain the master of the slave 
ftom abusing him, — but such repre- 
entations were made as induced 
himto believe that cruel practices 
vere more probable than he ima- 
gined, 
it was now necessary to be ready 
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with evidence for the privy council. 
There was one person who would be a 
host in himself, if he eould be persua- 
ded tocome forward. this was Mr. Nor- 
ris of Liverpool : he had been former- 
ly aslave captain, but had quitted the 
trade and settled as a merchant in 
a diflerent line of business; he had 
expressed to Clarkson his decided 
opinion of the impolicy, cruelty, and 
destructive nature of the traffic, and 
even dictated to him certain clauses, 
which he believed, if put into an 
act of parliament, would judiciously 
effect its abolition, Yet, upon inqui- 
ry it was found that this very Mr. 
Norris came to London as a Liver- 
pool delegate in support of this very 
trade! and he gAve evidence before 
the privy council in direct contradic- 
tion to all his former statements. This 
evidence, and that of the other Li- 
verpool witnesses, which had been 
preconcerted, and consisted of ex- 
aggeration and artful misrepresenta- 
tion, produced a greater effect, —The 
Liverpool merchants had succeeded 
in persuading some of the men in 
power that the trade was humane, and 
they now emploved aclerk in a slave 
house, who had formerly been a Je- 
suit, to prove that it was perfectly 


“consistent with christianity. Upon 


the cross-examination of these wit- 
nesses, however their statement did 
hot appear quite so satisfactory, and 
fortu ately just at this time the two 
Swedish travellers Spaarman and 
Wadstrom arrived in England from 
Africa, whether they had been sent 
on a scientific expedition. ‘They rea- 
dily consented to give their testimony 
before the privy council, ayd to pro- 
duce their journals—and they aflirm- 
ed, in utter refutation of the falsehoods 
which bad been stated by the Liver- 
pool deputies, that wars were eutered 
upon wholly atthe instigation of the 
white-traders, for the purpose of 
getting slaves, that the Africans lived 
in a fruitful and luxuriant country, 








which supplied ail their wants, and 
that they would be a happy people, 
if it were not for the existence of the 
slave trade, but that every enormity 
was practised in consequence of that 
trade. 

Atlength the business came before 
Parliament, and Mr. Pitt moved that 
the petitions concerning the slave 
trade should be taken into considera- 
tion early in the next session. fle 
studiously avoided giving any opi- 
nion upon the subject, but so many 
members rose, as if to give relief to 
their feelings, and acquit their own 
souls by bearing testimony against 
the trade, that it was believed the 
immediate abolition might have been 


carried, had it then been moved 
for, Mr. Clarkson observes, that 
this would have been highly 


imprudent as weil as inconsistent, and 
that by entering into a patient dis- 
cussion of the merits of the question, 
by bringing evidence upon it, by 
reasoning upon that evidence night 
after night, and year after year, and 
thus disputing the groundinch as it 
were by inch, the abolition now stands 
upon a rock which never can be sha- 
ken. Whathad appeared during this 
debate concerning the horrors of 
the middle passage led to an im- 
mediate interference in the trade. 
Sir William Dolben had been so 
much aflected by the horrors of this 
transportation, which he conceived 
to bethe worstin the long catalogue 
of evils belonging to the system, 
that he brought in a bill to limit the 
numberof persons in proportion : to 
the tonnage of the vessel which was 
to carry them. Even this was op- 
posed by the Liverpool merchants 
und their worthy representatives, and 
their delegates were instructed to 
offer evidence against it. ‘These de- 
legates asserted thatthe proposed re- 
gulatrons were unnecessary, because 
the slaves had already sufficient room, 
sullicient air, and sufficient provi- 
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sions. When upon deck they maze 
merry and amused themseives } 
dancing. As to the mortality upon 
the passage it was trifling, and jg 
short the voyage from Africa to the 
West Indies was one of ihe apprest pre 
riods of a negroe’s life. 

When Mr. Clarkson was at Bristol 
he saw two sloops fitting out for 
Africa, the one of only 25 tons which 
was destined to carry 70 slaves, and 
the other of only 11, which was t 
carry 30.—though it had been built 
as a pleasure boat for the accommo 
dation of six persons, upon the Se 
vero. Of this vessel he procured the 
builder’s measurenient. The leagth 
of the room forthe thirty slaves was 
twenty two feet. ‘The greatest 
breadth of the floor was eight, and the 
least four. The whole length from 
the keel to the beam was but five feet 
eight inches; three feet of which 
were occupied by ballast, cargo, 
and provisions, so that two feet, 
eight inches remained only as the 
height between decks, Each slave 
therefore could have only four 
square feet to sit in. This was the 
trade which required no regulation! 
this was the sufficient room and sub 
ficient air !'—But when these witness 
es came to be cross-examined, 4 
melancholy account was extorted of 
this happiest period of a negroe’s life! 
It was contessed by these Liv 
delegates, that every slave, whatever 
his size might be, had only five 
feet six inches in Jength, and sixteen 
inches in breadth to lie in; thatthe 
floor was covered with bodies pack 
ed according to this allowanee: That 
between the floor and the deck there 
were ofien platforms or broad shelves 
inthe midway which were covered 
with bodies also: that all the ume 
they remained upon the coast, which 
was from six weeks to six months as 
it might happen, the men were chaill- 
ed two and two by the hands and the 
feet, and fastened also by mean 
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ringbolts to the deck ; that they were 
fad twice a day, with yams and horse 
beans, and their allowance of water 
was qne pint a day ; that after meals 
they jumped “up in their irons for 
exercise ; this was So necessary for 
heirhealth, that they were whipped 
(they refused to do it,—and this 
omping was what the Liverpool wit- 
nesses called dancing: that some died 
of suffucation, and that the ordinary 
mortality on the windward coast was 
about five in the hundred: upon 
an average of 35 voyages, an account 
of which was produced, it proved 
to be about six, the loss was still great 
erat Calabar and Bonny, which are 
the greatest markets for slaves, and 
this computation did not include 
those who died while the vessels were 
lying uff the coast, nor after their 
wrival, of the disorders which they 
hadeontracted upon the passage ;— 
three and four in a hundred had been 
known to die in this latter case. 
ln producing evidence before the 
privy council the slave holders and 
dave traders nad every possible ad- 
vantage. The difficulty on the other 
hand which the friends of the Africans 
experienced, were greater than could 
uve been supposed before the ques- 
on proved how 
pendence is to be found ; the whole 
wrength of the planters was exerted, 
aad all persons in any degree depen- 
dent upon them and their connections, 
were deterred from publicly declar- 
ig Whatthey réadily would affirm in 
‘pivate, And when in despite of 
every obstacle a respectable mumber 
ot Witnesses had been procured, the 
Privy council had not time to hear 
balf of them, though their enemies 
lad been heard at length. Yet 
When the report was printed, the 
els Were so strong against the 
Wade, the atrocities brought home to 
* Were of so black a die, the guilt 
“hich it proved was so deep and 
“‘Maning, that every eflort was used 
*y the planters tu set it aside, and 
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little real inde- | 


they succeeded in their demand of 
being allowed to bring counsel to 
the barof the house, and introduce 
such witnesses as would throw farther 
light upon the propositions which 
Mr. Wilberforce had moved in the 
debate upon the report. 

Their object was to gain time, that 
their system of alarm, cabal aad 
misrepresentation, might do its work 
in the interim, and in this they suc- 
ceeded, 

In spite of all the eloquence of 
Burke, and Fox, and Pitt, who were 
equally sincere and equally ardent 
in this cause of humanity,* the ques- 
tion was lost as often as it was 
brought forward. 

There is one point on which Mr, 
Clarkson has not spoken out. Af- 
ter speaking of the difficulty which 
was thrown in Mr. Pitv’s way 
by an opposition from three of the 
most powerful members of the ca- 
binet, he proceeds to say that “a 
difficulty still more insuperable, 
presented itself in an occurrence 
which took place in the year 1791, but 
which is much too delicate to be 
mentioned. The explanation of it 
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*It is more than doubtful whether Pitt 
was a sincere friend to the abolition of the 
slavetrade. Montgomery, in/his poem enti- 
tled ** the West Indies,” poh, a fine distinc- 
tion between the exertions of Pitt and Fox. 


— When Pitt, supreme among the senate, 
rose | 

The Negroe’s friend among the Negroe's 
foes ; 

Yet while his tones like Heaven’s high thun- 
der broke, 

No fire descended to consume the yoke: 

— When Fox, all eloquent for freedom, 
stood 

With speech resistless as the voice of blood, 

The voice that cries thro’ all the patriot’s 
veins, 

When at his feet his country groans in 
chains; | 

Of power to bid the storm of passion roll, 

Or touch with sweetest tenderness the soul ; 

He spake in vain ;—till with his latest 
breath, 

He broke the spell of Africa in death,” 











however, would convince the reader 
that all the eflorts of Mr. Pitt from 
that day were rendered useless, I 
mean as to bringing the question, 
as a minister of state, to a favourable 
issue.”” As Mr. Clarkson has forborne 
to notice the notorious predilection 
of the royal family for the African 
slave trade, it is to be inferred, that 
this occurrence, whatever it may 
have been, relates, to a certain high 
personage. By what unhappy in- 
fluence he was blinded to the impo- 
licy, and induced to favour the con- 
tinuance, of this inhuman traffic we 
know not; but certain it is that had 
it not been for this circumstance, that 
traffic would have been abolished ten 
years earlier, and all the guilt and 
misery accumulated in consequence 
during those years would have been 
spared. At the commencement of 
this question the clergy had come 
furward as behoved them: but no 
sooner wasthe cry of jacobinism set 
up against the abolition, and the 
pleasure or rather displeasure of the 
crown known, than all the kissareii 
of the establishment slunk back. 
One circumstance must be repeat- 
ed here because it equally shows the 
indefatigable diligence of Mr. Clark- 
son, and the haseness of the slave 
trade party. There was a matter in 
dispute relative to the mode of ob- 
taining slaves in the rivers of Calabar 
and Bonny. On the arrival of the 
ship, a fleet of canoes went up these 
rivers, each carrying from thirty to 
forty armed natives, and a four or 
six pounder at the bow, they were 
absent from eight to fourteen days, 
and usually brought back about a 
thousand slaves, lke hand and 
foot, and lying at the bottom of the 
canoes. The human flesh-dealers 
asserted that these slaves were fair- 
ly purchased at fairs in the interior, 
and that the reason why so large a 
body went to purchase them, and so 
formidably armed, was that they 
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had to pass through the territopie, 
of different petty princes, to each of 
whom they pay a toll—this toll ys 
long been fixed, but attempts hare 
frequently been made to raise it, and 
it was necessary to go well armed jg 
order to resist any attempt at enfy. 
cing the exaction. This statement po 
person who knew the character of 
the slave trade and of its advocates 
could possibly believe. The aboli. 
tionists tried to throw light upon the 
subject by inquiring if these 
noes went up laden with goods ade. 
quate to the purchase of so many 
slaves ? they extorted sufficient ey). 
dence that this was impossible, siilf 
they could not prove what they knew 
must be the truth of the case, 

* How then were we to decide 
this important question ?”? says Mr, 
Clarkson, “ for it was said, that 
no white man was ever permitted 
by the natives to go up in these cas 
noes. On mentioning accidentally 
the circumstances of the case, as | 
have now stated them, to @ friend, 
immediately on my return from my 
last journey, he informed me, that he 
himself had been in compaoy, about 
a year before, with a_ sailor, a very 
respectable-looking man, who bad 
been up these rivers. He had spent 
half an hour with bim at an im, 
He described his person to me. But 


he knew nothing of his name, or of | 


the place of his abode. All he knew 
was, that he was either going or that 
he belonged to, some ship of war in 
ordinary ; but he could not tell a 
what pert. I might depend upon all 
these circumstances, if the mao had 
not deceived him; and he saw 00 
reason why he should. 

“TI felt myself set on fire, ast 
were, by this intelligence, deficient 
as it was; and I determined 
instantly that I would, if it were poe 
sible, find him out. For if our su 
picions were true, that the natives 
frequently were kidnapped in these 
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litions, it would be of great im- 

nce to the cause of the abolition 
to have them confirmed ; for as many 
daves come annually from these two 
rivers, as from all the coast of Africa 
besides. But how to proceed on so 
blind an errand was the question, 
frst thought of trying to trace the 
man by letter. But this might be 
tedious The examinations were now 
going on rapidly. We should soon 
be called upon for evidence ourselves. 
Resides, 1 knew nothing of his name. 
[then thought itto be a more effec- 
tual way to apply to Sir Charles Mid- 
dieton, as a comptroller of the navy, 
by whose permission I could board 
every ship of war in ordinary in 
England, and judge for myself. But 
here the undertaking seemed very 
arduous ; and the time it would con- 
sume became an objection in this 
respect, that I thought I could not 
easily forgive myself, if I were to 
lailin it. My inclination, however, 
preponderated this way. At length 
Idetermined to follow it ; for, on de- 
liberate consideration, I found that 
Icould not employ my time more 
advantageously to the cause ; for as 
other witnesses must be found out 
somewhere, it was highly probable 
that, if I should fail in the discovery 
ofthis man, I should, by moving 
among such a number of sea-faring 
people, find others who would give 
their testimony in our favour. 

“IT must now inform the reader, 
that ships of warin ordinary, in one 
of which this man was reported to 
be, are those which are out of com- 
mission, and which are laid up in the 
illerent rivers and waters in the 
weighbourhood of the king’s dock- 
yards, Every one of these has a 
“eswain, ganher, carpenter, and ase 
‘wanton board. They lie usually 
ta divisions of ten or twelve; and a 
Master in the navy has a command 
Wer every division. 


“At length I began my journey. 
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I boarded all the ships of war lying in 
ordinary at Deptford, and examined 
the diflerent persons in each, From 
Deptford | proceeded to Woolwich, 
where I did the same. Thence If 
hastened to Chatham, and then down 
the Medway to Sheerness, I had 
now boarded above a hundred and 
sixty vessels of war. I had found 
out two good and willing evidences a- 
mong them. But I could gain no in- 
telligence of him, who was the ob- 
ject of my search. 

“ From Chatham, I made the best 
of my way to Portsmouth-harbour, 


A very formidable task presented it- 


self here. But the master’s boats 
were ready for me ; and | continued 
my pursuit, On board the Pegase, 
on the second day, ‘ discovered a 
very respectable person in the’ gun- 
ner of that ship. His name was 
George Millar. He had been on 
board the Canterbury slave-ship at 
the dreadful massacre at Calabar, 
He was the’ only disinterested evi- 
dence living, of .whom I had yet 
heard, He expressed his willing- 
ness to give his testimony, if his pre- 
sence should be thought necessary in 
London. ithen continued my pur- 
suits for the remainder of the day. 
On the nextday, I resumed and _fi- 
nished it for this quarter. 1 had 
now examined the different persons 
in more than a hundred vessels in this 
harbour, but [ had not discovered the 
person I had gone to seek. 

« Matters now began to look rather 
disheartening, | mean, as tar as my 
grand object was concerned, ‘There 
was but one other port left, and this 
was between two and three hundred 
miles distant. I determined however 
to goto Plymouth, I had alread 
been more successful in this tour, wit 
respect to obtaining general evidence, 
than inany other of the same length ; 
and the probability was, that, as I 


- should continue to move among the 


same kind of people, my success would 










































be ina similar proportion according 
tothe number visited. ‘These were 
great encouragements to me to pro- 
ceed. At length [ arrived at the place 
of my last hope. On my first day’s 
expedition I boarded forty vessels, 
but found no one ip these, who had 
been on the coast of Africa in the 
slave-trade. One or two had been 
there in king’s ships; but they had 
never been on shore. Things were 
now drawing nearto a close ; and, not- 
w.thstanding my success as to genes 
ral evidence in this journey, my 
heart began to beat. I was restless 
and uneasy during the night. The 
next moruing, I felt agitated again 
between the alternate pressure of 
hopeand fear; and in this state { 
entered my boat. The fifty-seventh 
vessel, which I boarded in this har- 
bour, was the Melampus frigate, One 
person belonging to it, on examining 
him in the captain’s cabin, said he 
had been two voyages to Africa ; 
and Ihad not long discoursed with 
him, before I found, to my inexpres- 
sible joy, that he was the man. I 
found, too, that he unravelled the 
question in dispute precisely as our 
inferences had determined it. He 
had been two expeditions up the 
river Calabar in the canoes of the na- 
tives. In the first of these, they 


came within a certain distance of 


a village. They then concealed them- 
selves under the bushes, which hung 
over the water fromthe banks. In 
this position they remained during 
day-light. But at night they went 
upto it armed: and seized all the 
inhabitants, who had not time to make 
their escape. They obtained forty- 
five persuns in this manner. In the 
second they were out eight 
or nine days; when they made a 
similar attempt, and with nearly si- 
milar success. ‘They seized men 
women, and children, as they could 
find them in the huts, They then 
bound their armis, and drove them 
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before them to the canoes 
name of the person, thus discover 
on board the Melampus, was gu» 
Parker. On inquiring into big ely. 
racter from the master of the divisig, 
I found it highly respectable. 
found also afterwards, that be by 
sailed with Captain Cook, with grey 
credit to himself, round the world 
It was also remarkable, that my bro. 
ther on seeing him in London, whe 
he went to deliver his evidence, p. 
cognised bim as having served 
board the Monarch man-of-war, apg 
and as ene of the most exemplary 
mep in that ship. 1 
“| returned now in triumph, Thad 
been out only three weeks, and I bad 
found out this extraordinary persos 


’ 


and five respectabie witnesses be. 


sides.” 

No evidence could be more de. 
cisive than this, and none was ever 
given more clearly, circumstantial. 
lv, and unexceptionably. The plea 
set up against it was that the plant 
ers had produced persons it high 
life as witnesses, whereas the abeli- 
tionists had been obliged to take up 
with men of the lowest, character, 
and their common seamen Was Cot 
trasted with the Admirals on the 
other side of the question! ! « Itisthe 
glory of the English law,” says Mr. 
Clarkson, “that it has no scale oft 
racity which it adapts to personsa® 
cording to the station “ hich they 
may be found to occupy in life In 
our courts of law the poor mM 
heard as well as the rich, and if thet 
reputation be fair, and they # 
proof against the cross examimatiers 
they undergo, both the judge and 
jury must determine the matter ® 
dispute by their evidence. But 
house of commons were now 
upon by ont opponents to adopt the 
preposterous maxim of mine 
falsehood to poverty, or of weigh 
ing truth by the standard of rank 
riches,” 
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Noevidence availed, no eloquence, 
no demonstration could resist the 
srtifices and influence of the party 
who were interested in the continu- 
wceof these enormities In 1794, 
Clarkson retired from his labours with 
a constitution which seemed at the 
time to be utterly destroyed by his un- 
remitting and unparalleled exertions, 

«As far as 1 myself was con- 
cerned,” says Mr. Clarkson, “ all 
exertion was then over. The ner- 
rous system was almost shattered to 
ieces, Both my memory and hear- 
ing failed me, Sudden dizziness seiz- 
ed my head. A contused singing 
inthe ears followed me, wherever I 
went, On going to bed the very 
suirsseemed to dance up and down 
vader me, so that, misplacing my 
foot! sometimes fell. ‘Talking, too, 
if it continued but half an hour, 
exhausted me, so that profuse per- 
spirations followed ; and the same ef- 
fect was produced eyen by an active 
exertion of the mind for the like 
time. These disorders had been 
brought on by degrees in conse- 
quence of the severe labours neces- 
suily attached to the promotion of 
the cause. For seven years I 
had a correspondence to maintain 
with four hundred persons with my 
ovnhand. I had some book or other 
ainually to write in bebalf of. the 
cause. In thistime I had travelled 
more than thirty-five thousand miles 
m search of evidence, and a great 
part of these journeys in the -night, 
All this time my mind had been on 
the stretah ; 4t had been bent to 
thisone subject ; for had not even 
leisure to attend to my own con- 
cetos. The various instances of bar- 
barity, which had come successively 
‘omy knowledge within. this period, 

vexed, harassed, and afflicted it. 

be wound, which these had produ- 

cel, was rendered still deeper by 

cruel disappoinunents before 

related, which arose from the reiter- 
SELPAST MAG, NO, XLII. 
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ated refusal of persons to give their 
testimony, after | had travelled hun- 
dreds of miles in quest of them. 
But the severest stroke was that in- 
flicted by the persecution, begur and 
pursued by persons interested in the 
continuance of the trade, of such 
witnesses as had been examined 
againstthem, and whom, on account 
of their dependent situation in life, 
it was most easy to oppress. As I 
had been the means of bringing these 
forward on these occasions, they na- 
turally came to me, when thus per- 
secuted, as the author of their mi- 
series and their ruin, From their 
supplications and wants it would have 
been ungenerous and ‘ungrateful to 
have fled. ‘These diflerent circum. 
stances, by acting together, had at 
length brought me into the situation 
just mentioned ; and I was therefore 
obliged, though very reluctantly, to 
be borne out of the field, where I bad 
placed the great honour and glory of 
my life.” 

The trade went on, motion after 
motion was made without any im- 
mediate effect: meantime the West 
Indian merchants began to find that 
they had complaints; that the ar- 
guments adduced by their adversa- 
ries on the score of policy were but 
too true, and that it was their in- 
terest especially after the cession 
of Trinidad, to have the trade abo- 
lished. ‘That ministry came into 
power, which will always be remem- 
bered with respect and gratitude for 
having destroyed this traffic abroad, 
and introdaced the system of limit- 
ed service into the army at home. 
Mr. Fox did not live to see this 
great measure of the abolition ac- 
complished, but it was one of the last 
acts of his public life to pledge the 
house of commons to take effectual 
measures for it: the honour of effect- 
ing it was reserved for Lord Gren- 
vilie,—never bas it fallen to the lot 
of any statesman before him to con- 
a 
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fer so great a benefit upon mankind. 
Throvgh lite, and in the hour. of 
death, this will be his consolation 
and his joy ; and by this he will be 
remembered, and for this he will be 
blest, long afier all other actions of 
his political career shall be regarded 
with indiflerence, or be forzouen. 

To Thomas Clarkson as the prime 
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mover of this important question 
England and Africa are indebted for 
the deliverance from this €NOrmogs 
evil. Never let man despair of bring. 
ing virtuous undertakings to an ha 
end, however inadequate the meag 
may appear wherewith it is guy, 
menced. 


DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


OPPOSITION TO CHANGE. 

ENTHAM, in his theory of re- 

wards and punishments, relates, 
that “ im the reigns which preceded 
that of Catherine 2d, neither sex nor 
rank was exempted from the whip 
and the knout. Peter the First, it 
is well known, caused ladies of the 
first rank to be chastised in this man- 
ner; and the laws in that countr 
remain to this day the same, anak 
their application has been very much 
limited.” Such is the dislike to 
the allowing of any change, how 
much so ever it may be for the bet- 
ter, and such is the pertinacity with 
which an adherence to old prac- 
tices is supported, and such are the 
objections, whether weak or well 
founded, which are always ready to 
be produced whenever mention is 
made of a proposed alteration, that 
it may be readily supposed if any re- 
former in that country, would propose 
a revision of these laws, there would 
he a geneval outcry, that “this is 
nota proper time,” and doubtless the 
Chief Justice and Judges of Russia 
would oppose the attempt. Yet 
when favourable circumstances have 
concurred to permit a change to 
take place, the vehement opposers 
of innovations not unfrequently soon 
settle down in quiet acquiescence to 
the new order of things. Thus we 


have lately seen in the case of the 





abolition of the slave-trade, tha 
now since that abominable traffic hay 
been stopped by an act of the legis. 
lature, the Indifferents, of whom af 
ter all, the great body of the nation 
is Composed, have without reluce 
tance submitted to the change, 
Thus it may be hoped, that the 
emancipation of Catholics, that ur 
geut and imperative act of justice, 
may at no very distant period be caf 
ried, and then its opposers will soon 
find that the dread of innovation bas 
only magnified their fears, and that 
none of the dreaded evils will follow 
from the removal of penal restric: 
tions, any more than have followed 
from the corrections of other abuses, 


when the laws which have unwisely- 


sanctioned them, have been i 


clously repealed, 


NONCHALANCE. 

After a shock of an ,earthquake 
at Messina, which however was 
slight, on approaching a. carnage 
to condole with a lady,—*ls 
not shocking,” she replied, “It® 
indeed very shocking.—You wet 


not at the aa ; 4 
aughan’s View of Sicily. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN AN BNGLISE 
DEAR-CORN FARMER, AND CHEAP 
CORN FARMER, 


(From Cobbets’s Weekly Register.) 
Of all two-legged creatures, pont 
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sre so different from each other, as 
a dear-corn farmer, and a cheap-corn 
farmer The former swears at wait- 
ers, and drinks wine like a lord; 
the latter walks meekly into the tap 
mom, and, in a piping voice, calls 
for “a pint of your nice beer, land- 
lady, if you please!” The former 
spanks to and from market upona 
horse that flings the dirt in the face, 
and puts to hazard the limbs of the 
foot-pasenger; the latter jogs along 
ypon an old breeding mare, unfit 
forthe team, pulls off his hat to his 
betters, and kindly bids ** good day” 
tothe very beggar on the read. The 
former draws himself out in all the 
gear of the day, has a pocketless 
coat, a waistcoat about a hand deep, 
throws his belly into his breeches, 
and pads up his neck till it is equal 
oa gallon-measure in girt, seem- 
ing to consider as an ornament what 
was originally intended to hide the 
marks of a loathsome disease ; the 
weck of the latter is distinguishable 
from the unpadded shoulders, while 
his body, ending at his hips, is co- 
vered by a vest and « coat, calcula- 
ted for convenience and warmth, 
The former, drunk over-night, lies 
it bed till noon ; the latter rises with 
the lark.» The former tricks out bis 
daughters with forte pianos; the lat- 
ter puts them to the churn or spin- 
ning-wheel, the music of either of 
which is, by the bye, far better 
than that of the piano, because that 
of neither is nearly so loud. The 
dear-corn farmer seldom goes to 
church; the cheap-corn farmer is 
always remarkably regular in his 
devotions, penury being, like pain, 
4 great promoter of religion. 

THE BODIES OF PLaCEMEN AND PEN- 

SIONERS MADE SERVICEABLE. 


(From Joseph Acerbi’s Travels through 
Sweden, Finland, and ‘ Lapland, 
vol. i, p. 206.) 
“The School of Anatomy is not 
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in want of subjects for dissection, as 
there is a law in the city of Abo, ia 
Finland, that all persons holding 
places or pensions from the crowa, 
are bound to leave their bodies to be 
dissected.” 


TURKISH HONESTY. 


Castellan, in his Letters on Greece, 
relates the following instance of pro- 
bity, which perhaps could not be 
equalled in any Christian capital, 
probably not m any town, great or 
small, in England, Scotland, or Ire. 
land. If a thousand shillings, or 
ten penny-pieces, were so scattered 
in the street, there would be a very 
different account of the number 
saved. ‘To our shame be this truth 
spoken! ‘Too little pains are taken 
to inculcate strict morality on our 
people. The unintelligible doc- 
trines of the various sects are oftea 
more insisted on by those who hold 
among us the office of public in- 
structors. A zeal for creeds is of- 
ten substituted. instead of inculcating 
the commandment, “ to do justly.” 

« One of our friends was bringing 
home trom Constantinople to Galli- 
poli, a sack containing a thousand 
piastres. He had taken a boat, and 
in stepping ashore at the stairs of 
Tophana, his sack burst, and the 
money rolled over the qnay, and 
partly into the water. Immediately 
a crowd threw themselves pell-mell 
on the piasters, as if they had been 
scattered for a ‘scramble, and the 
rowers jumped into the sea to pick 
up a few pieces which had fallen in- 
to it. The owner was at first un- 
easy, but he soon perceived every 
man bringing what he picked up to 
a bag, which the watermen had laid 
ona bench for that purpose. The 


European offered to distribute money 
among the most active: but they ail 
refused, saying, “ We have only 
done our duty; and besides there 
would be~too inany to pay.” The 
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bag was then given to a hamal, or 
porter, to bring to the quarters which 
we occupied. On counting the 
money, expecting some deficiency, 








we found the whole thousand p: 
safe. We repeated the telling, be. 
ing somewhat incredulous, but they 
were all there.” 
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_ ANALYSIS OF 1811, : 
ADDRESSED, AS USUAL, TO THE PRINTERS OF THE MAGAZINE, 


Protinus irrupit vene pejoris in evum 


Omne Nefas— 


Or FSPRING of Koster*, well I know you're saying, 

* In Gop’s name, Signor, where have you been straying ? 
The year eceven now hath past and gone, 

And not a spark of Analysis flying, 

Our imps for want of fun were hourly crying— 
“ Where are you hid, most sluggish Catperone ?” 


Well—here he is, full charged with wit—rrom Newry, 
You need not doubt it—faith I do assure ye, 

That no such place for learning wit | know. 
The Custom-Hovse—nay, nay, you need not stare, 
The Custom- House, upon my honour, there, 

Mirth, Wit, and Genius copiously do flow. 


Wags as you are—most sapiently belike, 
You're thinking this, -a traveller's kind of trick, 
A Custom-House, you'll say, is a mere den ! 
Judging of what you've seen, perhaps you may 
Be right—but visit Newry, and you'll say, 
That there, tho’ Rev'nue Of'cers, they are Men ! 


«¢ Well now to business—we began with Spain, 

What think you of a peep at it again? 
To see if its affairs are worse or mended : 

Three years are past since you said—*Spanish Folk 

Determin’d to resist a Tyrant’s yoke— ace 
Et cetera—its fate is still suspended. 


* *Sertorius, then you said to virtue prone, 


Upheld (relying on himself alone) 


Victorious conflict, maugre all assail, 
And ’gainst Rome's legions always did prevail. 


« So far so good—harmonious be your song, 
But all about Sertorivs must be wrong, 

How could he conquer, who had noally ? 
No subsidies, no foreign troops, or arms, 
No Cortes or Cacadores to raise alarms; 


Where did he get of victuals—full supply ? 





_——— as 


————— — —  - 


* See this Magazine, Vol. 2, page 38. 
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¢* Besides upon another point we'll pose ye’ ; ‘ 
In his day no such mountain as Potosi— 
Its bowels bursting with Argentean ore ; 
Nor millions of Peruvian slaves were goaded 
‘To dig its treasures, which on galleons loaded, 
Came home in cargoes—to th’ Iseaian shore.” 


Come, apropos—where now are all those treasures, 
The baneful fruit of all their hellish measures) 
Which Spain for centuries carried from Peru ? 
God only knows—whose curses will attend ay, 
“6 Insidieque (F vis 9 amor sceleratus habendi” 
Remained the curse, away the treasures flew ! 


Most silly imps, how widely folly wanders— 
Your brains are scant, and small as any gander’s ; 
I'll rell you how Sertortus did succeed— 
Where'er his arms the country had subdued, 
Destructive edicts ne’er were issued— 
Spare all, save all—was the general meed. 


He ne’er gave orders like a silly boy—- 

** When I’m obliged to run, do you destroy— 

Burn corn and horn—burn churches, barn, and house, 
Leave not a breakfast—even for a mouse. 

Then cut and run, as hard as you can pelt, 

Privations, such as these, will ne’er be felt ; 

At Torres Vedras, most immense supplies 

Await you, furnish’d by your GRAND ALLIES.” 


No, no—Sertorius took another way— 

** Defend your souses—by your Lares stay; 
What hostile force our Commonwealth surrounds 
Shall never in one instance pass its bounds— 
This be my care.” Next all the Spanish youth, 

In love of country—patriotism and truth, 

He had instructed—but I shall not tell 
Whether, a-/a-mode de LANCASTER Or BELL. 


These youths united like the “ sacnep BAND,”* 

Became the guardian angels of the land, 

Which guarded thus, did ev’ry hour increase 

In freedom, virtue, happiness, and peace, 

When foes approach’d, then rush’d forth old and young, 
Cenquer or die, was heard from ev’ry tongue— 

Lead on, lead on—success must still attend— 

We have a wome, a counrry to defend, 


We steer a different course—burn and destroy— 
Millions expend, and all our force employ— 
For what ?.....0.0000. +* To reinstate 

** King Ferdinando on his Father’s seat, 

Restore the Inquisition, and replace 

In Monkish splendour, all the Monkish race.” 


The Inquisition—(not Szrtortvs like) 
At all improvement of the mind doth strike, 





* The Sacred Band of Tueses we presume—in which 


were Epaminonpas, Pecoripas &c._.&c. 


¢ See this Magagine, vol. 2, page 38, 
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And ev'ry noble impulse of the soul 

It paralyses—cramps, and blasts the whole. 
Blush, Bricons, blush—for in the English pale 
The Inquisition—*only doth prevail. 


* Softly and fair, good Sir, will you explain 

What's your opiziion of the war in Spain ? 

My opinion is declared, in language stronger 

Than I could use, by ANACHARSIS younger, 

His travels into Greecet}—but this I'll say, 

And you may take it in a general way :— 

Friars, Monks, and priest-craft, jewels, gold, and plate, 
Torture and chains—cen’t constitute a state, 

But what can constitute is easy seen 

By turning backwards} in this magazine, 





Spain having thor, and wanting Tats, must fall 
Beneath a Tyrant’s yoke, in spite of all 

The sums we lavish—Tatavera’s skill! 

The matchless bravery of our troops, and—Hitv! 


* Now, Sir, might we just hint, pray cease to roam, 
And aralyse a little about home. 

Domestic items easily collected, 

Are look’d fer much, and earnestly expected.” 


Well, ther, I'll tell you of a busy body— 

A crafty missionary—Jzeson Onpy, 
Retailing vapid essays upon trade, 

The most incongruous j nostrums ever made 


He says “ you Irish—mind me—silly frogs, 

Quitting ali other work, go drain your dogs / 

And on your bogs so drain’d—you may expect 

Vast crops of flax, if sown as | direct. 

Fall to it quickly, need I more explain— 

Go home you sots,and drain—drain—drain—drain—drain, 


Send ws your corn, and when you want to eat, 

Go and catch fish, as I shall shortly state, 
Send all your hands save those that work at draining, 

On board your smacks, and let them catch the fish, 

They'll live as happy as their hearts can wish,. . . 
And never be for work, or cash, complaining! Th 








The Press-pengs in these smacks, as im a jug, Asides 
Will nab the rogues, and sweep them off so saug!”¢ : 
Methinks I hear young Paddy say “ by ........45 “ 
Its mighty well constructed for to please us, ° at 
But "bout the fish, it minds me of a story, ton 
I'll tellit to your “ Reverence and Glory.” poe 
Fe i — == SSSI. . shor 
* See Travels in Spain. ; eer, 
} See Travels of Anacharsis, vol, 1, page 166 to 176. . 7 
} See this Magazine, vol. 2, page 38. a 


|] See his declamations at Belfast, Carrickfergus, Derry, &c. 
and before all, his Letter of 27th December, 1811; to the Com- 
mittee of Natiomal purposes at Londonderry! ! It is good for this 
Commuttee that they are not Caruoii¢cs, as the Convention a 
Bul would then operate. 
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Myself a yonker, I was told that salt 
Thrown on the tail of a—a, what do you call’t ? 
A water-wagtail, straight would make it stand, 
Oft—when I thought I had it in my hand, 
Wagtail flew off—nabecklish—I'm afraid 
So would the fish for all that yau have said. 
May be, when we had quit our bit of land, 

"The codling, like the wagtail would not stand: ™ 


The farmersin Kitceap, think all this pother, 
Bout draining bogs a pompous silly “ blather” 
Their usual tilth—a plenteous harvest P ivan 


And most luxuriant crops adorn their 


elds. 


Could Oddy’s Nostrums—any good obtain— 
‘Tuey know not where, to find a bog to drain! 
Another Nestrum from the linen board, 
Vide the same, * will ample proof afford, 

How much some ple have us in their eye: 
To me, it doth not prove a single jot, 
Whether the flaxseed will arrive or not ; 

I cannot comprehend it—no—not I. 


It’s semblance is—most sapient sons of Koster! 
Like an old manifesto of Jack Foster ; 

Who, one year, when the flaxseed was so bad, 
That none but musty rubbish could be had, 


So shrimpt, that oil mills scarcely might it squeeze 


? 


Ne’er mind me oe says Jack, just keep your temper, 
i 


You know me rig 


tly —I’m eodem semper, 


I'llget you flaxseed plenty—our or Greece !! 
Records of custom houses clearly show, 
Whether the flaxseed came that year—or no, 


You sable chicks, wer’t not to make you saucy, 
I'd treat you with the “ porM oF THE CAUsEWay,” 
Besides a mighty pretty little song, 
The Poem of the Causeway, “ Notes, and Text,” 
Together with the Sonnet in your next— 
Make due obeisance now, and come long 


CALDERONE. 


(To be Continued.) 
Edentecullo, 11th February, 1812, 


Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
a Se 
GENTLEMEN, 

_ Some old manyscript papers having fal- 
len into my hands several years ago, when 
oa the Continent, I had the good fortune 
loreseue, among others, the following little 
poem from being for ever lost. Lest it 
thould hereafter be exposed to similar dan- 
get, |now send it to you for insertion in 
your valuable periodical publication.—it 
came from the pen of the Rev. William 


i niineeeietnttieten omen, 


ee 


Birmingham, for several years Royal Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Coim- 
bra, and in his latter days Rector of the 
Royal Irish College of Salamanca, and 
Visitator-General of all the Irish Colleges 
in Spain, ‘These poetic productions were 
never intended for the public eye, being 
written merely to relieve his mind, when 
oppressed with more serious studies, or 
when labouring under severe corporal 
infirmities; and submitted to the inspec. 
tion solely of his bosom friend, and the 
companion of his studies, the Rev. Michael 





— ——~-— oats 





s ’ 

See Mr. Corry’s Address in the News f | k 

, spapers of last week, and among the docu- 
Seats at the end of the Commercial Report ia this Magazine. 
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Daly, upwards of 20 years Royal Profes- 
sor of Greek in the College of the Nobles, 
and latterly Rector of the Royal Irish Col- 
lege of St. Patrick, Lisbon, of which he 
may be most justly called the second found- 
er—two men I will venture to assert, 
who fer their extraordinary literary ac- 
quirements, unaffected piety, and singular 
modesty, were not only an honour to 

Ireland, but an ornament to even human 

nature itself. [I remain yours, &c. 

LusITANUS, 
Dundalk, Jan, 8th, 1812. 
~——_ 

To His Excellency Sir Richard Wall, on his 
promotion to the office of First Secretary of 
State to his Catholic Majesty. In the name 
of an Trish officer. 


Wuue crowding Statesmen thy return 
attend, 


To clasp the chief, the courtier, and the 
friend ; 
While humbler throngs enjoy thee in a 
gaze, 
And pray’r at once prevents, and acts our 
raise ; 


Let me, illustrious Wall, the last among 
Hibernian virtue, bless in British song. 


Fam'd tho’ for arms and arts, tho’ gran- 
deur shares 

With thee her sway; though kingdoms 
ask thy cares ; 

Hear what no craving courtly pen indites, 

And read, a soldier, what thy soldier 


writes. 

Nor think low flatt’ry aims the muse’s 
choice ; 

Who praises thee, but echoes Europe's 
voice ; 

Applauds the realm, that made thy worth 
her own, 

And hails in thee the wisdom of the 


throne! 


Blest Spain! whose bounty, scorning local 
ties 

From either pole adopts the brave and 
wise ; 


Thou bid’st the first in worth be first in 


place, 
And all to thee are Spaniards but the base; 
Hence grateful worth repays the palins 
ou give; 
Hence Tobin* died for thee, and Wall shall 
live. 


=" = = z 





—s 


* Tobin, a young gentleman of distin-~ 


guished merit, who died at the head of his 
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Such wise humanity made Rome ador’ 

By love a Mother, Victress by her sword. 

Virtue, wherever born, was free of Rome 

And happier exiles thank’d thei country’s 
doom, . 

Thus yielding ev'ry clime a nobler bj 

She conquer'd with un-native nhs 3 
earth. 

Kings her auguster rights preferr’d to swe 

They came but kings, and Romans tan 
away. 


Ah! how unlike ambition’s fading pride! 

That ne peg tenure by frail ribbons 
ty’d. 

"Tis Merit sanctifies the boon of Kings, 

Breathes awe on rods, and dignity oa 
strings. 

In her plain language, coop and crear 
are one; 

Afric and Zembla share her equal sun, 


Titles, she weens, but give or pride or 
pelf, 

The Hero must be creature of himself. 

Here the vain coronet successless pleads; 

Her crowns are civic all, her patents 
deeds ; 


Her lab’ring palms by aidful pressure rise, 
And eagle-flight must wing her to the 
skies. 


This arduous path the young Alcides trod, 

So spurn’d off earth, and flam’d intoa 
God. 

Thus grac’d the mighty Czar the wreath 
he wore, 

And suk beneath the Monarch to be 


more, 


Such, Wall, thy greatness, earn’d in peace, 
in war, 

No begyg’d nobility of string or star; 

But such, as in a people's bliss expres’d, 

Lights ev'ry eye, and glows in evy 
breast ; 

Such as herself, no Yess than realms, ca 
sway ; 

Such as two worlds, gréat Lord, ca 
barely pay. é 

regiment in the late war of Italy. He had 

laid a scheme of subduing Algiers to the 

Spanish yoke, which would have been G@ 

ried into execution, had not an honour 

able death prevented it. He had, ia the 

habit of a slave, and at the hazard of ha 

life, taken a survey of the streets and for 

tifications of that city. 7 

This poem was written sometime abot 
the year 1760, 
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valour and Wit no more oppos'd we see, “Till Gold no more be sought in Indian 


gach bright Minerva reconcil’d in thee. 
No more we ask if pomp can condescend, 
¥ camps a courtier, courts can hold a 
friend. 
Here pow’r has found the secret to be 
lov'd, 
At her own glare, alone of crowds, un- 
mov'd. 
Here goodness wipes the pining peasant’s 
tear 
ies a crop, and mends th’ unboun- 


teous year . 


Bat rapt in dawning wonders, let me view 

The old Hesperia yeiding to the new. 

Rais'd by thy schemes, thro’ late unpeo- 
pi'd downs, 

lrange o'er other seats and other towns ; 

Contemplate wide the growing realm, and 
trace 

theria trebl’d in her martial race, 


‘Midst cov'ring streets I miss the former 


vale, 

Beneath new oaks surpriz’d I catch the 
gale. 

See! native hinds the vanish’d rocks ex- 
plore, 

And sudden vineyards meet for wilds be- 
fore! 

Tranform’d, the plains in gayer plenty 
shine, 

Aod wonder at their wealth, ad call it 
THINE. 

Thou better Joseph! taught by thee to 
stand, 


Nofyture penury shall curse the Jand ; 

No more shall ficenc’d sloth in vagrant train 

Usp the scanty alms of age and pain ; 

bat toil to each his weli-earn’d bread im- 
part, 

That sweetest banqyet to an honest heart ! 

lo, other Indies! useful arts appear, 

“ad _ shall buy her curious wonders 

@ 

|e with commerce teem the trading 

flood 


we new navies rise in ev'ry wood ! 
Thus in each fair design, each patriot 


0 born the gaton’s blic joy! eed 
: public joy! proce 
1 mighty Ferdinand and thou be sung. 
® earth's last verge, in ev'ry savage 
tongue ; 
Til Heav'n-ey'd Faith each sable realm 


And pe Cross shine beyond the solar 
av; 
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waves, 
"Til Spain want steel to bind her Moor- 


ish slaves. 


Ierne with Iberia shall divide 

Maternal honours, and refleezed pride. 

Tho’ she, sad Isle! enjoy alone thy name, 

But read thy acts, and bless thy distant 
fame, 

Think still thy glory claims her dearest 
care, 

Think still such accents breathe a parent's 


pray’. 


“Thrice hail, my Son! tho’ doom’d, 

alas! to rise 

For happier States, and light Hesperian 
skies ! 

Alone thy mother Isle deny’d that sight, 

That grac’d fair Latium, cheer’d the Rug 
sian night ; 

That presence Britain lasting wish'd in 


vain, 

Dawn of glad France, meridian light of 
Spain, 

Shine on, tho’ absent. Mine the signal 
boast 


Alone to teem with heroes, freedom lost ; 

To guard the nations round, myself o’ere 
thrown, 

And fill each clime with glory, but my 
own, 

Lo! here the virtuous one by one expire ; 

Ev'n her own altar grows religions pyre. 

His captive faith the dupe of fortune 
yields, 

And buys with guilt his own paternal 
fields; 

Pale commerce flies th’ hostility of laws, 

And courage wants a sword, or wants a 
cause ; 

Yet thou shalt dignify the hapless time, 

And thy sole worth redeem thy country’s 
crime. 


“ Ye angel patrons of Iberia’s state, 

Thrones of th’ All High, and ministers 
of fate, 

To guard his pow’r be your’s the pious 
strife, 

And save her wide dominions in his life. 

Give him what nature, fortune, virtue 
can, . 

Nor die the minister before the man, 

Let him but live, and light your task be- 
low, 

({f rest celestial nature’s wish or know), __ 

To your. blest anthems fuller space is giv’n, 

And Sabbath unremitted doubles Heav’n.” 


KR 
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LINES WRITTEN BY THE HON. MRS. 
O'NEILL, ON SEEING HER SONS AT 
PLAY.* 


Sweet age of blest delusion! blooming 
boys, 

Ah revel ‘ond in childhood’s thoughtless 
joys ! 

With light and pliant spirits that can stoop, 

To follow sportively the rolling hoop, 

To watch the spinning top with gay 
delight, 

Or re with raptur’d gaze the sailing 

ite ; 

Or eagerly pursuing pleasure’s call, 

Can find it centred in the bounding ball. 

Alas! the day will come when sports like 
these, 

Must lose their magic and their power to 

please ; 

‘Too swiftly fled,the rosy hours of youth 

Shall yield their fairy forms to mournful 
truth ; 

Even now a Mother's fend prophetic fear, 

Views the dark train of human ills appear, 

Sees various fortunes for each lovely child, 

Storms for the bold, and anguish for the 
mild ; 

And dreads each suffering those dear breasts 
may know, 

In their long passage thro’ a world of woe ; 

Perchauce predestin'd every pang to 
prove, 


That treacherous friends inflict, or faithless . 


love. 
For ah! how few have found existence | 
sweet, 
Where grief is sure, but happiness deceit. 
----—— 
SELECTED POETRY. 
— a 


ON RICHES. 


, 
Wruart man in his wits had not rather 
be poor, 
Than for lucre his freedom to give ? 


we " “sapere =2 





® According to the suggestion of our cor- 
respondent A. P. we have succeeded in pro- 
curing this effusion of parental feeling from 
the pen of this accomplished lady. We 
hope a to present to our readers, more 
of her productions. We shall thank any 
of our correspondents to assist us. It is un- 
certain whether this article ever before 


appeared in print. 
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Ever busy the means of his life to 
And so ever neglecting to live, 


Environ’d from morning to night ing 
crowd, 
Not a moment unbent and alone, 
Constrained to be abject, tho’ ever so 
And at every one's call but his own, 


Still repining and longing for quiet each 
hour, 
Yet studiously flying it still, 
With the means of enjoying his wishin his 
pow'r, 
But accurst with his wanting the will, 


For a year must be past, or a day must 
come, 
Before he has leisure to rest, 
He must add to his store this or that pret 
ty sum, 
And then will have time to be blest. 


But his gains more bewitching, the mort 
they increase, 
Only swell the desire of his eye: 
Such awretch let mine enemy live if he 


please, 
Let uot even mine enemy die! 


f—__________ | 
DUTCH REVENGE, 
OR THE ANTI-CLIMAX, 
TO SOPHIA. 


AND was that kiss a parting kiss? 
And was that sigha parting sigh? 
And shall my wo-devoted head 
No more on that sof bosom lie? 


Shall we no more, with arms entwin'd, 
Stray fondly over hill and dale: 

Nor tread again the greem-wood path, — 
Nor taste the moonlight in the vale? 


No more! For ever then farewell ! 
A victim of disgrace and sorraow—- 
The Teiveltake me bot I will ba 
Cut bodth mine.whiskers off to-morey: 


The Baron pe GEexamat 


Seven Tavern, near St. Martine 


Lane, August 29th. 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND AGRICULTURE. 


‘cation of the patent granted to 
George Hudson, of the city of Edin- 
burgh, North Britain, Ash-manufac- 
gurer; fora method of separating 
thealkaline salt from the acid, as it 
exists in the following substances ; viz. 
kelp, black ashes, soapers’ sals, spent 
leys, soca natron, rock salt, eom- 
mon salt, brine, sea water, caput 
mortuum of aquafortis, caput mor- 
tuum of oil of vitriol, and caput 
mortuum of salt used by bleachers.— 

Dated October 8, 1810. 

1° all to whom these presents 
shall come, &c. Now know ye, 
that the said George Hudson doth, 
by this instrument in writing, under 
hishand and seal duly executed, des- 
cribe and ascertain the nature of his 
aid invention, and the methods by 
which the same may be performed ; 
that is to say : A ton of kelp is ground 
w [pieces of} the size of a walnut, 
and introduced into a vat or vats, 
with receivers under them, such as 
boilers use. Water is then ad- 

, 80 as completely to cover it: 
alter standing in that state twelve 
hours the plug at the bottom is iP 
tially taken out, and the saline fluid 
drawn off in the usual manner soap- 
boilers follow. One hundred and 
sixty gallons of the first running is 
to be reserved, in order to mix with 
the remainder of the saline matter, 
0 make the whole obtained of equal 
sreagth when it is introduced into 
the evaporating pan. The kelp in 
the vat should be covered with water, 
ad kept running until the saline 
watter be wholly obtained. This sa- 
line matter is to’ be put into evapora- 
ling pans, of a certain form, rather 
oval, each containing two hundred 
lous, more or less: five hundred 
Weight of well-burnt lime, slacked 





and reduced to powder, then im- 
mersed in water, in order that the 
stones and gravel may subside, must 
be added to the saline matter, in 
proper proportions, to take in the 
whole of the saline matter, as it is 
introduced in the evaporating pans. 
Five hundred weight of charcoal, or 
cinders, or pit-coal, ground to dust, 
and afterwards put through a fine 
seive, is also introduced into the eva- 
porating pans, in proper proportions, 
along with the lime, and tey pounds 
of vegetable alkali, more or less, 
equally divided betweeu the pans, 
which will accelerate the process, 
A strong fire is to be put’under the 
pan, care being always. taken that 
the fire is placed ata proper distance 
from the pan; and constant stirring 
must be employed until the lixivium 
begins to rise, which it will do in a 
similar manner to soap when boiling, 
and it must be treated by cooling as 
soap is, otherwise it will overflow 
the top of the pan. As the liquid 
evaporates, soft water must be added, 
until the acid is dispersed, which will 
be effected in proportion to the quan- 
tity of saline matter in the pan with 
kelp of medium quality. The ope- 
ration is finished in twelve or four- 
teen huurs. Care must be taken not 
to fillthe pan too full, in order to give 
the fluid liberty to rise, Care must 
also be taken frequently to stir the 
bottom of the pan with an iron stir- 
rer, made in length in i wing to 
the depth of the pan. hen’ the 
acid is found to be evaporated, which 
may be known by a simple chemical 
process upow a tea-cup full of the 
fluid in the pan, the fire must be par- 
tially drawn, and kept moderate, une 
til the moisture is wholly evaporated, 
The fire must then be removed, and 
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the substance in the pan stirred un- 
til it is enol, so as to prevent its ad- 
hering to the bottom of the pan. 
This substance is now in a state fit 
to be used by the soap-maker in the 
same way they use other ashes, by 
bruising it small, and mixing it with 
quick-lime, properly slacked., If a 
manufactory for preparing the ash 
tor sale should be established, the sub- 
stance must be put intoa_ reverbera- 
ting furnace, and such heat applied 
as to render it fluid ; in which state 
it may be kept half an hour with a 
moderate fire, During the half hour 
when fluid it is to be trequently stir- 
red with an iron rake, made for the 
purpose. Jt may be stirred in the 
dry state a few times before it be- 
comes fluid. It is drawn out of the 
furnace, in a fluid state, into an tron 
pot, placed under the door of the 
furnace. When cool it comes out of 
the pot a solid mass, similar in ap- 
pearance to barilla. ‘The same mode 
of procedure must be followed with 
all the other substances in the patent. 
Those of them which contain earth 
in a. state of combination as the 
kelp does, must be bruised quite 
small, and dissolved in soft water ; 
common salt must be dissolved. 

Another part of the process is to 
he conducted in a reverberating fur- 
nace; the kelp is to be bruised as 
the soap-makers now grind it for 
use, and five or six hundred weight of 
it is te be introduced into the furnace 
along with two hundred weight of 
black peat moss, of earth or moss 
made small, and moistened with wa- 
ter, cr fire is to be applied, and with 
@ proper iron rake is to be stirred fre- 
quently, until the peat moss is con- 
sumed, which will be in six or eight 
hours; itisthen to be drawn out, 
and is fit for use. All the other sub- 
stances im the patent must be treated 
in the same manner. 


-- 
Specification qj the patent granted to 
Joseph bagnal, of Walsall, in the 
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county of Stafford, sadlers’ ironmoy, 

g's for a method of making bridle. 

bits, snafles, and bradoons for hore 

Ses, Martingale hooks, and rings of 

aron, steel, or Other metals.— Dated 

July 11,1811 

To all to whom these presents shall 
come, &c. Now know ye, that ig 
compliance with -the said Provigo 
[the said Joseph Bagnal do declare 
that the nature of my said invention, 
and the manner in which the same ig 
to be performed, is described and as. 
certained as follows ; that is to say: 
By making the rings, sides, or checks 
of such bridle-bits, snaffles, bradoons, 
martingale hooks, rings, or other work, 
with an opening or division thereon, 
guarded and closed by moveable le 
vers, slides, pins, catches, rollers, or 
springs, whereby the heads, reins, 
harness, leather or other work, may 
be fastened, put on, and taken off 
such bridle bits, snaffles, bradoons, 
hooks, and rings or other work, with- 
out buckles or billets, or unstitching 
the same, for convenience and ute 
lity of cleaning, fresh polishing or 
plating the said bits or iron-work, 
and cleaning the reins, harness, lee 
ther or other work, separate from 
eachother; and for altering, chang- 
ing, repairing, and preserving the 
same, as occasion or necessity mey 
require. 

——_ 
Observations by the Patentee. 

The mode hitherto followéd, 
having the bit or snaffle, fastenéd to 
the leather of the bridle by meam 
of a buckle, has been found both 
troublesome and inconvenient, whee 
it has been necessary to change the 
leather, or to remove the bit from the 


leather, for the purpose of cleanmg | 


either one or both of them, and has 
not unfrequently been productive 
danger to the rider, either from 
failure of the buckle-tongue, OF 
breaking of the leather, which ™ 
been weakened for the purpost 
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admitting the buckle. It became, 
therefore, an object of no small im- 
portance to society, to find out some 
new method of uniting the bit and 
leather, which at the same time that 
it would prevent any accidents like- 
ly to arise from the cause above men- 
tioned, would also add tothe conve- 
nience and facility of separating the 
bit from the leather, for the pur- 
ofcleaning, changing, &c. That 
the present invention will complete- 
ly answer both these ends, 1 am con- 
fident noone will deny who makes 
a fair trial of the patent bit or snaftle. 
The substance of the leather remains 
uninjured, and in its full force, and 
a moment’s examination will con- 
vince any one, that the leather and 
bit may be separated for the purpose 
of cleaning, changing, &c. with the 
greatest facility and expedition. 

lf applied to military purposes, 
thisinventioa will be found of par- 
ticu'ar utility for the purpose of se- 
curing, with greater quickness and 
safety, any number of horses that 
may be left standing together, when 
the cavalry are obliged (as they are 
on certain occasions) to quit their 
horses for a time, 

Again, in bunting it is well known 
that sportsmen are frequently obli- 
ged to lead their horses over fences, 
&c. which do not afford a safe or 
convenient leap ; for assisting them 
mwhich, nothing can be better a- 
dapted than the present invention ; 
which by enabling them to joose the 
leather trom the bit on either side, 
gives them a leading rein sufficiently 
lony for the purpose above mentioned, 

The numerous accidents which so 


frequently arise in the driving of 


horses in harness, ether from neghi- 
gence in not buckling the reins with 
suiicient care, or from the weakened 
Sate of the buckle, or decayed state 
of the leather, will also be prevented 
by the adoption of the present in- 
Vention, 
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The principle of the invention, 
however, is not confined to the bri- 
dle, but is capable of being extend- 
ed to various parts of the horses’ har- 
ness in place of buckles, and will 
be found to add greatly to the 
strength, convenieace, and security 
ofthe same. It may also be applied 
with particular advantage to the mar 
tingale. 
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On the Construction and Man2age- 
ment of a Gigantic Rat-trap. 
From the Letters and Papers 
of the Bath and West of England 
Svciety. 

Rats are such destructive vermin, 
and so peculiarly unschievous to the 
farmer, that every attempt to dimi- 
nish their numbers must be accept- 
able to the Agricultural Society of 
Bath. The number may not only 
be greatly diminished, but the spe- 
cies in @ manner annihilated, by the 
following easy method. 

Let the outhouse, or other apart- 
ment infested with rats, be care- 
fully examined, and all the aper- 
tures by which they enter closed, 
except one or two, ia the most conve- 
nient situations. 

These may be enlarged a little, 
and rendered more commodious : 
then let a trap-door be fitted to each, 
with along string attached to it, so 
that the doors may, with the yreat- 
est facility, be at any time closed in 
a moment. The chamber imme- 
diately becomes what may be very 
properly called a gigantic rat-trap ; 
into which the vermin may in a few 
days be decoyed in the greatest num- 
bers, by feeding, and suffering them 
to feed therein at stated times un. 
disturbed. If books of receipts may 
be credited, the rat is as partial to 
the smell of anise, as the cat to that 
ol valerian; it will, therefore, be 


‘ advisable, not only to feed them re- 


gularly a certain number of days 
with that kind of feed for which 
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they have shown the greatest avidity, 
but to impregnate it with their fa- 
vourite odour. If there be thou- 
sands in the neighbourhood, they 
may thus be soon allured to the place 
of execution,and the work of slaugh- 
ter commence at the most conve- 
nient opportunity for the farmer and 
his men. 

The trap-doors being closed, it 
will be impossible for a single rat to 
escape; and his enemy being now 
fully in his power, nothing move is 
necessary than for the farmer to 
adopt the easiest and most merciful 
manuer of putting them to death; 
for lL would be merciful even to a 
rat that I had taken so much pains 
to decoy. Perhaps the easiest and 
best mode would be to let down a 


chafing-dish of lighted charcoal 
among them, into which some 


lumps of stone brimstone may from 
a distance be safely conveyed. ‘The 
windows being now closed, it is pre- 
sumed, that the whole would very 
soon be quiet, 

Some caution may be necessary 
in entering the place. ‘The wmdows 
and doors should first be thrown wide 
open, and a large fan or corn-wio- 
now made use of to dissipate the 
noxious vapour of the brimstone, and 
the rats should all be thrown into 
water, or some other etlectual me- 
thod taken to prevent a_ revival, 
which might in some instances pro- 
bably tke place, were they to be 
all carelessly thrown upon a dung- 
hill. 

After the first grand execution, 
the sick, the stwagylers, and the in- 
firm, might for a few days be en- 
ticed, and the farm would thus be 
cleared for twelve months, with lite 
tle trouble, and less expense. 

At the end of the year, the same 
process might be again had recourse 
to. If this were to be adopted as a 
general practice throughout the 
kingdom on one particular day, and 
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no day could be better than Shrove 
luesday, a rat would be as great a 
rarity as any of Mr. Pilcock’s wily, 
beasts. 

Sparrows have been decoyed jg 
the same way by suflering them 
feed in a common stable, tothe door 
of which a string was attached, and 
the birds imprisoned at pleasure: 
but it may be doubted, whether of 
no it would be wise to reduce the 
number of these to as great a degree, 
because it is probable, that the spar. 
row pays for his maintenance, by 
the destruction which he vceasions 
to insects. It is possible indeed, 
that in the economy of nature, the 
rat may not have been made in vain; 
he may have his use, by devouring 
various substances tending to putri- 
dity and contamination of the atmo. 
sphere, which escape the vigilance 
of hogs and ducks, and other ste 
vengers of the surface; but such is 
the negligence and folly of persons 
in general, there can be little ex 
pectation of a plan of this nature 
being so generally adopted, as to 
render it hereatter necessary for the 
society to offer a reward for encow 
raging the breed of rats, 

It 18 on the contrary most likely, 
that even where this method may 
be adopted, the folly and precipr 
tancy of those to whom its manage 
ment must be entrysted, will be such 
as tou render the scheme only pat- 
tially successful. 

Es 
A table exhibiting the rélatide propor. 
tion of pure Alchohol containing in 
several kinds of wine, and some ohet 
liquors. Ly Wm. Thomas brande, 
esq. F.R.S. Krom the Uhitosophical 
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ee ate Proportion 
Specificgran Ache | 
WINE, to's. wily after per cent by 
Distillation, Measure. 
StL Iiabiicasesese ..| 0,97430 | 23,39 
DttOuwesseveeeeeseeeen4 0,97400 | 23,71 
Ditt@.eore ses ceieiall 0,97346 | 24,29 
DittO.ereee 4 0,97200 } 25,83 
Madeifa.ccecseseey eee w| 0,97810 | 19,34 
ys, EA .4 0,97616 | 21,40 
DistOseseeee v4 0,97380 | 238,98 
DittO.secvreseeeeeeyeeeeeq 097733 | 24,42 
eoceceeee sees} O,97913 18,25 
mane Sia tne sesend 0,97862 | 18,79 
TEES 0,97765 | 19,81 
Ditto...» -ew| 0,97700 | 19,83 
(Hartt ccccccccpececcecce: 0,98440 12,91 
Ditto... «| 0,98320 | 14,08 
DeiBarcecereoccccccees .| 0,98092 | 16,82 
Calcavella.......+0 eo} 0,97920 | 18,10 
Lisbon...... sesseest O,97846 18,94 
Slacsiveenneccs .| 0,98000 | 17,26 
Bucellas ....s00e-2ee-4 0,97890 | 18,49 
Red Madeira......... 0,97899 | 18,40 
Malmsey Madeira....| 0,98090 | 16,40 
Marvala........00. yeeeed 0,97196 | 25,87 
DittO..s.crssreeegeeeeeeeee] O,98000 | 17,26 
Red Champagne...... 0,98608 | 11,30 
White Champagne...) 0,98450 | 12,80 
Burgundy...+ ss+90++4 0,98300 | 14,53 
DittO.ssssrerceeeeeeesened 0,98540 | 11,95 
White Hermitage....4 0,97990 | 17,43 
mea anaibabe te 0,98495 — 
sssesegsesessesseen] O,98290 | 14, 
Mi aesersotessoveres | 0,98873 | 8,88 
a de Grave.,..,...| 0,98450 | 12,80 
PONKIZNAC.....40¢eeeee) 098452 | 12,79 
Soy beseoece sovgeee] 0,98495 | 12,32 
OusHION.....6. ereezeee| O,98005 | 17,26 
Cape Madeira.,..,..] 0,97924 | 18,11 
a bbgecs ocd oo me 
SOP ee eee eee ose wf > 
Biismrredecesececoes | 0,98399 | 13,30 
eherraz,... stecesece eeece 0,98176 15,52 
‘JTACUSE. eseeeeerevee] O,98200 | 15,28 
Mit serevecseceoges eninee 0,98268 | 14,63 
TOKAY..ssssseesseeeeseee] 098760 | 9,88 
Raisin Wine.....e00000-] 097205 | 25,77 
Grape + -speanaaten oarbes — 
Currant Wine....... -+| O, 
a Wine.....| 0,98550 | 11,84 
Code Messsserseees} 098760 | 9,87 
JOP isessseseceseeseee] 098760 | 9,87 
itp Sheree +++.| 0,98760 9,87 
Ment StOUtsssseeeeen] 0,99116 | 6,80 
tel eens tteereeeesens 0,98873 8,88 
Rum Y occecsceees pond 0,93544 | 53,39 
*seeseeseees er 0,93494 } 53,68 
Hillands 0,95855 | 51,60 
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An account of a vegetable Wax from 
brazil; by William Thomas Brande, 
F R.S. From the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal society of 
London. 


Tue vegetable wax described in 
this paper was given to the president 
by Lord Grenville, with a wish on 
the partof his Lordship that its pro- 
perties should be investigated, 
in the hope that it might prove an 
useful substitute for bees wax, and 
constitute, in due time, a new article 
of commerce between the Brazils and 
this country. 

It was transmitted to Lord Gren- 
ville from Rio de Janeiro, by the 
comte de Galveas,as a new article 
lately brought to that city from the 
northernmost parts of the Brazilian 
dominions, the capiteneas of Rio 
Grande and Seara, tad the lati- 
tudes of three and seven degrees north : 
it is said to be the production of a 
tree of slow growth, called by the 
native Curnauba, which also produces 
a guin used as food for men, and ano- 
ther substance employed tor fatten- 
ing ultry. 

When the comte wrote to Lord 
Grenville in July last, orders had 
been sent to the governors of the 
districts where it grows, requiring 
them to report more particularly on 
the nature and qualities of this inte- 
resting tree: we may therefore hope 
that information wil soon be ob- 
tained, whether the article can be 
procured in abundauce, and at a rea- 
sonable price ; in which case it will 
become a valuable addition to the 
comiorts of mankind, by reducing 
the price and improving the quality 
of candles, tlambeaux, &c. 

The article, i the state in which it 
was sent, resembles much that dese 
cribed by Humboldt as the produce 
of the Ceroxylon Andicola ; bot it 
is not likely to be the same, as tium- 
boldt’s wax is collected trom a siate- 
ly palm-tree, which grows on the 
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high mountains from 900 to 1450 
toises above the level of the sea, and 
on the edge of the regions of per- 
petual snow. ©a the other hand, 
the Braziiian plant is described as 
a slow-growing tree, but not as large 
one, and there are no bizh mountains 
delineated in the most accurate and 
recent maps of the capiteneas where 
itis found. Buta more decisive ar- 
gument against their imlentity is the 
aualysis of Vauquelin, published by 
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Homboldt, which shows that the pr. 
duce of the Ceroxylon consists of two. 
thirds resin and only one-third wag. 
but the Biasitian article js entirely 
wax, and aflords aot the smallesttrars 
of resin. The Brazilian plant, hoy. 
ever, was entirely unknown to Hom. 
boldt; forit appears from his book 
that M. Correa had intormed tm 
thata palm, called Carnanba by the 
natives of Brazil, produced wax frog 
its leaves, 
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BIOGRAPEY. 

Memoirs of Joan D'Arc, or Du Leys, 
called the Maid of Orleans ; by G. Anu 
Graves, 7s. 

The Life of the Rev. J. Hough, D.D. ; 
by J. Wilmot, esq. F.R.S. £2. 2s. 

The Life of John Knox ; containing il- 
tustrations of the History of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, with Biographical . notes 
of the principal reformers; and sketches 
of the progress of Literature in Scotland, 
during part of the 16th century ; by the 
Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, 12s. 

COMMERCE. 

The ruinous tendency of Auctionecring, 
and the necessity of restraining it for the 
benefit of trade, demonstrated in a letter to 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Bathurst, 2s. 6d. 

The Theory of Money; or, a Practical 
Inquiry into the present state of the cir- 
culating medium, 3s. 6d. bds 

An Essay on the good effects which may 
be derived from the British West Indies ; 
by S. Gainsford, esq. 7s. 

DRAMA. 

Right and Wrong; a comedy in five acts, 
2s. 6d. 

Marmion ; or, Flodden Ficld, a Drama, 
founded on Scott's Poem, 4s. 


EDUCATION, 

The Poor Child’s Library ; being a col- 
lection of moral, didactic, economical and 
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Rev. S. Barrow, 3s. 6d. | 
The English Expositor on a new plan ; in 





which such words as from frequency of a 
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those, the meaning of which they havea 
more imperfect conception, retained. fa- 
tended for the use of schools and private 
tuition; by John Lloyd, 2s. 

A Father's bequest to his son, containing 
rules for his conduct through life, 4s. 6d. 

Remarks on Mr. Lancaster's system of 
Education ; by W. Fell, 2s. 

The origin, mature, and objects of the 
new system of education, 


FINE ARTS. 

A practical illustration of Gilpin’s day, 
representing the various effects of 
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night ; with instructions in, and explane 
tions of the improved method of colouring 
and painting in water colours; by T. H 
Clarke, 1 vol. with.30 plates, £5. 5s, 
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a chart of the Strait of Madura, 2 — 
An account of the Conquest of the Isles of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, with some noties 
on the history, soil, products, and 
importance of those Isles; by two 
who served on the expedition, 2 vols, 8s. 
boards. : 

The present picture of New South Wales; 
illustrated with four views taken on the 
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got, £3. 13s. 6d. in boards coloured ; 


9 19s. 6d. uncoloured. 
“aoe of Aberdeen; by W. Thomas, 


Tour through Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Lancashire ; by the Rev. J. Wil- 
kinsgn; with 45 views, £5.53 A supe- 
nor edition, £12, 12s. 

HISTORY. 

A concise History of the Moors in 
spain, from their Invasion of that Kingdom 
w their final expulsion ; by J. Bourke, esq. 
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JURISPRUDENCE, 

A View of the Laws of Landed Proper- 
ty in treland; of the relation of Land- 
irdsand Tenants ; and of the condition 
of the latter actually, morally, aud politi- 
ally considered ; by U. O’Dedy, esq. of 
Lincolu'sdun, 4s. 6c. 

Thoughts on the dangerous tendency of 
igtruducing into billsof divorce, a provi- 
gon for the wite, as recently done in the 
bill for divorcing Edward Loveden, esq. 
MP. from his wife, 1s. 

The Philosophy of Evidence; by D. 
Mackinnon, esq. of Grey’s Inn. Barrister, 
5s, boards. : 

A complete practical Under Sheriff ; 
comprehending the duties of the Ottice as 
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Treatiseon the Law of Vendor and 
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Temple, 12s. boards. 

De Libellis famosis ; or, the Law of Li- 
bels; by John Jones, esq. L.L.D. Barrister, 
5s, 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A treatise on some practical points re- 
lating to the diseases of the Eye ; by the 
lwe John Cunningham Saunders, Demon- 


Jttor of Anatomy ; founder and Surgeon 


the London Infirmary for curing dise 
aesofthe eye. To which is added a 
hort account of the Author’s Life, by his 
tulleague J. R. Farre, M.D. 21s. 

Table of health ; or, ‘Twenty Four Gold- 
@ Rules, for the prevention and cure of 
the most common diseases incident to the 
tuman body ; by Joseph ‘l'aylor, 1s, 

_ Observations on the use of Caustic Al- 
tal in Screfula and other Chronic Diseases : 
by J. Brandish, 3s. 

Adisertation on the bite of a Rabid 
Animal ; by J. Gillman, F.L.S. 7s. 

ory of the Walcheren remittent, 
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Letters to a Student of Medicine, on his 
commencing practice ; by J. Strange R.N. 
3s. 
Cases of Apoplexy and Lethargy, with 
observations on the Comatose diseases ; by 
J. Cheyne, M.D. Illustrated with ene 
gravings 

An essay on Serofula; in which an ace 
count of the effects of Carbonas Ammonia, 
as aremedy for that disease, is submitted 
to the medical profession ; by Charles Arm- 
strong, M.D. Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, 4s. bds, 
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The Speeches of Lord Erskine, when at 
the Bar, on Miscellaneous subjects, not cone 
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8s. bds. 

A letter addressed to the Members of the 
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British and Foreign Bible Society, on the 
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berof the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. 

The Trial of Arthur Hodge, esg. (late 
one of the Members of his Majesty’s coun- 
cil for the Virgin Islands) at the Island of 
Tortola, for the murder of his Negro 
Slave; taken in short hand by A. M Bee 
lisario, esq. 6s. | 

Opinions concerning Life and Health, 
introductory to a course of Lectures on the 
Physiology of sentient beings; by A. P, 
Buchan, M.D. of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians,; London, 5s. dd. bds. 

A Letter to Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. 
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Pamphlet relative to the British and Foe 
reign Bible Socicties ; by E. D, Clarke, 

A translation oi Glanville ; by Joha 
Beames, esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, 13s, bds, 
Remarks on the Antiquities of Rome and 
its environs ; by the late Andrew Lumise 
den ,esq. £2. 2s. bds. 

Memoirs of au Author ; by Jane Harvey, 
13s. Gd. bds, 

Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Buchanan’s 
Christian researches in Asia; by Major 
Scott Waring, 3s. 

The Empire of the Nairs; or, the rights 
of Women; by James Lawrence, Knight 
of Malta, 4 vols. £1. 2s. bds, 

A Looking Glass for the Ladies, which 
possesses the property of showing what 
they ought ic be, 5s, 
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A description of the various methods for 
saving Ship-wrecked Seamen; illustrated 
with explanatory engravings on wood ; by 
Captain George W. Manby, Honorary 
Member of the Royal Humane Society. 

Emily ; a Moral Tale, including Letters 
from a Father to bis Daughter on the most 
important subjects ; by the Rev. H. Kett, 
B.D. Fellow of Trimity College, Oxtord, 
Sd vol. 7s. 6d. bds. and a new Edition of 
the 1 and 2 vols, 15s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Elton ; or, the Herow#e of Sorrow, 7s. 
The Borderers ; an Historical Romance, 

illustrative of the manners of the fourteenth 
century, 3 vols. 15s. 

The Vindictive Spirit; by Bridget Blue- 
mantle, 4 vols. 

Velina ; a Moral Tale; by Alexander 
Whyte, esq. Barrister, 2 vols. 

Fatal Love; or, Lettersfroma Village, 
1 vol, 8s. 

The Scottish Adventurers ; or, the way 
to rise. An Historical Tale ; by Hector 
Mac Nei!, esq. 2 vols. 

The Sons of Alttingham; by Alicia T. 
Palmer, 3 vols. 18s. 

‘The Sea-devil; or Soa of a Bellow’s-men- 
der; bv FE. Rose, 2 vols. 15s. 

The Confessional of Valombre ; by 
Louisa Sidney Stanhope, 3 vois. 

Laura Blundell and her Father; an his- 
torical tale, 2 vols. 

Cave of Toledo; or the Gothic Prin- 
cess; by Au,rusta Stuart, 5 vols. 

Bouverie: or, the Pupil of the World. 
By A. F. Holstein, 5 vols 

“The Passions ; by Rosa Matilda, 4 vols. 

Beaufort ; or, A picture of High Life ; 
by Henry Card, M.A. of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, 15s. bds. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

An examination of the mineraltsed re- 
mains of the Vegetables and Animals of 
the antediluvian world, generally termed 
extraneous fossils; by J. Parkinson, vol. 3d, 
£3. 13s. 6d. 
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Eighteen Hundred and Eleven ; by Anna 
Letitia Barbauld, 2s, 6d. 

Catalonia ; a Poem, with Notes, illus- 
trative of the present state of affairs in 
the Peninsula, Ys. od. 

Roncesvalles; a Poem in Twelve Books, 
by R. Warton esq. MLD. F.RS. £1. 10s. 

"The Seige of Zaragoza,and other Poems, 
by Laura Sophia ‘Temple, 8s. bds. 

The Campaign in Egypt; a poem in- 
tended to celebrate the exploits of the 
British Military aud Naval Forces em- 
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ployed in the expedition to Egypt: } 
Constantine Williams, 10s. 6d, bds ” 

A Poetical Epistle to the Right Hon 
Spencer Perceval ; by a friend to Freed 
Order, arid Religion, Is. 

The Tocsin ! with other minor poens « 
by a Member of the Honoruable§ 
Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage; a Poeg 
written during the Author's Travels ip 
Portugal, Spain, Atbania and Greece, with 
Notes ; by Lord Byron. 

Poems; by John Lee Lewis, 10s, 64 
boards. 

Religionism, or Popular Preachers, alia 
Pulpiteers: a Satire, 4s. 

Poeins in the English and Scottish die 
lects; by William Ingram of Cairnbango, 
3s. bds. . 
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POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Observations on sundry subjects; more 
particulariy on those connected with Ite 
land. Ina Letter to R. L-——, esq. MP,; 
by E. A. Morton,esq. 2s, 6d. 

A Letter to William Roscoe, esq, 0 
casioned by his Letter ,to H. Brougham, 
esq. on the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form ; by John Merriit, vs. 6d. 

Peace with France ; embracing sundry 
Miscellaneous ‘Topics, 2s. 6d. 

Leiter ou the Apprehension of Lord 
Fingall, with an account of the dispersion 
of the Catholic Committee, and the pro 
ceecings of the Aggregate Meeting of th 
Catholics of Ireland, in December 181! 
By J. J. Dillon, 2s. 6d. . 

Letter addressed to Field Marshall hs 
Roval Highness the Duke of York; br 
William Waison, esq. late Lieutenant 500 
Regiment, ls. 6d. 

‘Thoughts en the limits of Parliamen 
tary Reform, occasioned by Mr. Merritt's 
Letter to Wm. Rogcve, esq. ; by Thoma 
Noble. : 

The Crisis of the Dispute with the Us 
ted States, in three Letters; with ane& 
planatory preface, 2s. 

Familiar Letters on the real argument 
peculiar to the question of Catholte eman- 
cipation, addressed to the Right He. 
the Earl of Donovghmore ; by Peter 
Moore, Esq. M.P. 

The Depreciation of Paper Currency 
of Great Britain proved ; by the Earl « 
Lauderdale, 6s. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 


An Essay on the Probability of Se 


tion in Vegetables ; by J. P. Tappets PLS 
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SERMONS. 

Sermons on various subjects; by David 
Brichan, D.D. vol. 2d, 9s. bds. 

TwoSermons; one on (the impartiality 
of God; the other on Candour ; by the 
Rey. Dr. Clarke, of Boston, in America, 
-s éd. 

The Sermons of Dr. Edwyn Sandy’s 
fomeriy Archbishop of York. A new 
Bdition with the Life of the Author; by 
". D Whitaker, L.L.D. F.S.A. Vicar of 
Wally in Lancashire, 13s. bds. 

Sermons preached at Lincoln’s-Inn, in the 
years 1806 and 1807; by J. B. Holiing- 
worth, M.A. Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

A Sermon on the Duties of the Clergy, 
Is, 

A Sermon preached at the opening of 
the Salem Chapel, Norfolk, by the Rev. 
J. Evans, M.A. ‘To which 1s added, a 
correspondence of the author with the 
Rev. J. Berrington, a Catholic Priest, con- 
cerning the real sentiments of the Catho- 
lics throughout the United Kingdom, Is. 6d 


THEOLOGY. 


A New Interpretation of the 68th 
Palm; to which is added, an exposition 
of the 110th psalm; by the Rev. Richard 
Dixon, AAM.—F.R.S. 5s. 

Defence of Modern Calvinism; con- 
taming an examination of the Bishop of 
Lincoln's work, entitled, “ A refutation 
of Calvinism.” by Edward Williams, 
DD. 12s, 

An inquiry into the consequences of ne- 
glecting to give the prayer book with the 
Bible; by Herbert Marsh, DD.—F.R.S. 
%, 6d. 

Neal's History of the Puritans, or the 
Rise, Principles, and Sufferings of the 
Protestant Dissenters, to the glorious era 
ot the Revolution, abridged by Edward 
Parsons; with the life of the Author, by 

«/0shua Toulmin, D.D. £1. 8s. bis. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVBLS. 

A Narrative of-a passage from the Is- 

land of Cape Breton. across the Atlantic 
Ocean, ducing the winter of 1797; by J. 
Lace, 2s. 6d. 
Voyages and Travels in the year 1809, 
i810, and 1811, containing observations 
on Gibraltar, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, 
Seregio, and Turkey; by John Galt, 
with two engravings, £2. 9s. bds. 

_ BOOK PUBLISHED IN IRELAND. 

The Pi esbyterian mode ot ordaining in 
= Roly exemplified in the 


uinistry, 
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ordination of the Rev. John Baird, 
in the congregation of Stratford on 
Slaney; by the Presbytery of Dublin, 
25. 6 

BOOKS PUBLISHED IN AMERICA, 

William and Ellen; or, Three Seasons 
of Affliction; a poem, in three cantos ; 
by an American.— New-V ork printed. 

Biographical Dictionary; containing 
memoirs of the most eminent persons, 
both Ancient and Moderns embellished 
with portraits; by John Binyston, price 
2 dollars.— New-York printed. 

American Encyclopedia; or, Univers 
sal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. Il- 
lustrated with 170 copper-plates. In 7 
vols. quarto, 47 dollars, bds.—New-Yoré 
printed. 

Dr. Hobart’s System of Intolerance, ex- 
emplified in the’ late proceedings against 
his colleague, the author; by the Rev. 
Cave Jones, M.A. one of the Assistant 
ministers of Trinity church, New York. 

American Ornithology ; or the Natural 
history of the Birds of ‘the United States ; 
Iliustrated with plates, engraved aud co- 
loured from original drawings, taken from 
nature; by Alexander Wilson, vol. 4th. 

Catechism of Nature; by Dr. Mars 
tinet, Professor of Philosophy at Zutphen. 

American Lady’s Preceptor, a collec 
tion of observations, essays, and poetical 
effusions, designed to instruct the female 


mind, 
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Pros pei tus of a New Publication. 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 

Proposals for publishing a Portraiture 
of the Roman Catholic Religion; or, an 
Unprejudiced Sketch of the History, Doc- 
trines, Opinions, Discipline, and Present 
State of Catholiciem. Containing, also 
A Summary of the Laws now iu force 
avainst Papists; and a Review of the Ort- 
gin and Progress of the Catholic Question ; 
by the Rev. J. Nightingale, author of “ A 
Portraitvre of Methodism,” &c. 

“ He has drawn a picture in which the 
distant view is gloomy and dark; but the 
vast ruins, the desolated landscape, aud 
the storm, passing sullenly away, will give 
mygre brilliancy to the sceues of peace and 
happiness, with which the pencil of the 
future historian may enrich the fore- 
ground.” 

Parnell’s Historical Apology for the Trish 
Cutholics. 

Contents. 
Part L—Section 1.——-Names and Apds 


lations .-—-Why calied Renan Catholicso— 
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Papists, a term of Reproach—Applica- 
tion of the tertn Catholic to the Christian 
Church—How at present recognized in 
the Public Acts of this Empire. 


Sect. 2.—Sketch of the origin of the 
Church of Rome as a national establish- 
ment—First use of the word Pope, as ap- 
plied to the head of the Church, and of 
his temporal authority—Conversion of 
Geatttatines-onnct of Nice—Progress 
of Catholicism, after the Conversion of 
Constantine, to the fall of the Western 
Empire. 

Sect. 3.—Historical and Biographical 
particulars of the attempts at a_refor- 
mation in the afluirs of the Church, 
prior to the time of Luther—Of the 
Greek schism—Causes that led to the 
German and Saxon reformation—Sketch 
of the Origin of the reiormation—Pro- 
gress of the reformation—Council of ‘l'rent 
+<Influence of the reformation on re- 
ligion in general; on the Arts and Liter- 
ature—Influence of the refurmation on the 
spirit and views of the Catholics--—Checks 
which the rcformation met with—lts re- 
vival and progress to the reign of Lewis 
XTV., and the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz—Fstablishment of the reformation 
42 various countries, 

Part. Sect. 1.—Stete of Catholicism 
in different states since the reformation—\n 
England, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
France, Italy; and the Northern Coun- 
tries in general, to the Commencement of 
the French revolution. 

Sect. 2.—Influence of the French revo- 
lation on Catholicism——General View of 
the Gallican church—Persecutian of the 
Pope. 

Sect. 3—-Of the Russian Church—Of 
the Churches not subject to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople—Of the Abyssinian 
ehurches. 


Part Il—Sect. 1.— Doctrines of the Ro» 
man Catholic Church—Council of Trent-— 
Creed of Pope Pius—Distinction between 
Articles of Divine Faith, and the Opi- 
nions of the Schoolmen— Of tradition. 

Sect. 2.—View of the Catholic Church 
Government—Forms of Worship—Cere- 
monies—Explanation and HHlustration of 
the Service, Vestments, Ornaments, &c.— 
Translation of the Mass, &c. 

Sect. 5.—Religious Orders—Of the Je- 
suits, and theJansenists—Catholic Missions, 

Sect. 4.—Points in which Protestants 
heave mistaken or misrepresented Catholics 
—Myr. Gother’s “ Papist misrepresented 
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and represented”—Of the Use of Reasg 
in Matters of Faith—Of the Holy Scrip. 
tures—Of praying to Images, Saints, and 
Relics—Of keeping Faith with Heretig_ 
Of mental Reservations—Of Works ¢ 
Supererogation—Of the Forgiveness of 
Sins by the Priest—Of Celibacy—Of the 
Infallibility of the Pope—Of Indulgence 
—Of the Deposition of Princes—Of Per 
secution—Of Miracles. 

Sect. 5.—Laws now in Force against Ro 
man Catholics—The King of England) 
Coronation Oath—Origin of the Attempts 
at Catholic Emancipation—Progres of 
the Catholic Question—Proceedings jg 
Ireland—Review of the whole Question 
and Proceedings—Reflections on Intoler. 
ance, 


Enlightened Catholics, and others, are 
earnestly requested to assist the author in 
this work, as he is anxious to have the 
honour of being one, of the very few Pro. 
testant writers who shall be found to have 
treated the subject of Catholicism with 
perfect fairness and candour; and he is 
happy to add, that’ the correspondence 
he has already had with some Catholia 
of the highest respectability (whose friend 
ly services shall be duly noticed ‘a another 
place), encourages him to hope that le 
shall not want the co-operation and advice 
of others of the same church, who may 
feel desirous that their Faith and Prac 
tices should be candidly stated, without 
censure, and without praise, by one whe, 
although he is a minister in a society of 
Christians differing most widely and & 
sentially from their own, Is nevertheles 
convinced that ene great obstacle to the 
free toleration of Catholics im this cou 
try, arises from prejudices the most u» 
worthy, and mistakes the most injurious 


This work will consist of one very thick 
octavo volume, price to subscribers 
shillings, or fifteen shillings to 
scribers. ‘The money to be paid on de 
livery of the Book. > 


Communications and Subscribers’ names 
will be thankfully received, if addressed 
to the author, No 5, Upper- Abby Stree 
Northampton Square; to Mr. rf, 
Bookseller, New Bond Sicreet; Mr. Liv 
ter, Bvookseller, No. 7, Spencer-Row, 
Goswell-Street Road, London; or © the 
principal Booksellers in Ireland; and the 
work will be put to press, as soon # > 
sufficient number of subscribers 
obtained to indemnify the author from * 
taal loss, 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


EEE 


UST as the retrospect of last 

month was closing, an account 
was received that ‘Thomas Kirwan, 
one of the Catholic delegates had 
been convicted by the verdict of a 
wey ia the Court of King’s Bench. 
Nip Charles Saxton on behalf ot the 
Castle appears to have been actively 
engaged in relation to the return of 
ihe pannel, and although the triers 
appointed by the court decided a- 
gainst the challenge, suspicions will 
got be easily effaced from the public 
mind. ‘The fountain of justice should 
be pure, and free from all suspicion 
of any interference polluting, or 
muddying the stream. There is 
now the decision of one jury, against 
mother, and the question of law on 
the construction of the convention 
act remains yet to be decided in 
the dernier resort, to which we are 
told that steps are taking in the course 
of legal procedure to bring the de- 
cision of the case. Thus amusement 
and profit are afforded to the lawyers, 
bat the people stand looking on with 
ayathy. Ifthey were aroused to a 
sense of the duty they owe to 
themselves and their country, they 
would, Catholics and Protestants, pe- 
tiion for a repeal of the convention 
act, which passed in bad times, result- 
td from the intemperate councils of 
a Fizgibbon, and is an infringement 
o the liberty of the subject. 

This straight-forward course would 
be preferable to losing time in mak- 
ing legal distinctions on the mean- 
Ing of an act, which ought to be re- 
moved trom the statute book. When 

omas Kirwan was called up to re- 
fewe the judgement of the court, 

was fined amark, and discharged, 
tnd a Noli Prosequi entered-on the 


Proceedin..s ayainst tie other dele-. 


Bes. To what motives these ap- 
Pearances of lenity are to be attribu- 





ted, whether to timidity, or an artful 
policy remains to be developed by 
succeeding events. It would be hap- 
py for the couatry if they were pro- 
duced by a real spirit of conciliation, 

Motions for a committee to inquire 
into the state of Ireland were brought 
forward inthe house of Lords by 
Ear) Fitzwilliam, and in the Com- 
mons by Lord Morpeth, and negativ- 
ed by sweeping majorities, Little 
new came out mthe course of the 
debates. The Duke of Bedford in his 
speech gave a clear explanation of 
the causes which operated against thé 
more liberal intentions of the admi- 
nistration of 1806, of which he 
formed a part, and these obstructions 
counteract, most probably, even the 
private sentiments of the Duke of 
Richmond. The bigotted portion of 
the Protestants of Ireland, who be- 
seige the Castle, obstruct what Eng- 
lishmen not imbittered by the acri- 
mony of the Orange-Irish system 
would be willing to grant. if not in 
the liberal spirit of unreserved con- 
cession, at least in a disposition of 
partial conciliation, An Irish party 
exists more hostile to the interests of 
lreland, than the men who are dele- 
gated from England to govern this 
country. This party appear to force 
the administration into their meéa- 
sures, aud bargain for the retention 
of their-ill gotten, and tl exer- 
cised power, by compromises to carr 
through the business of government, rf 
they are gratified in the possession of 
their self-interested and exclusive 
monopoly. 

lt would not be surprising, if on 
his return to England, the Duke of 
Richmond, should like the Karl of 
Hardwicke, support that emancipa- 
tion, Which in bis official sitaatrén 
he has been forced to Oppose, 

It has been asserted that in Eng- 


a 
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land, there is a party behind the 
throne, vreater than the throne tte 
self. Soin Ireland a party rises su- 
perior to vice-cegal authority, and 
influences the counciis of the go- 
vernment, The persons assuming 
in England, the name of the King’s 
friends, and in Lreland of the Protes- 
tant ascendancy, both claiming for 
interested purposes a_ title to 
exciusive loyalty, form a dangerous 
aud mischievous faction in the state. 

in the debate in the house of 
Lords, the Marquis of Wellesley held 
a convenient language to be interpre- 
ted hereafter as existing cireumstan- 
ces may render expedient, and dou- 
ble tongued Canning in the Commons, 
spoke in favour of the Catholic 
claims, but consistently with bin- 
self, voted against them. ‘The Mar- 
quis avowed, that all restrictions on 
a people on account of their religions 
opinions were in themselves an evil, 
but he contrived to friiicr away the 
force of this principle so just in the 
abstract by casuistical explanations. 
The stale pretext that this was not 
the proper time, was again brought 
forward by Lord Castlereagh, and 
others. With men in the possession 
of power, or looking to get into 
power, the preent tzne is never the 
season for reform or the beneticial 
removal ot old prejudices. 

Rumours are tndustriously kept 
afloat that there is a plot in ex- 
istence ayvaint Protestants. We dis- 
believe the tact, Let legal evidence 
be brought forward in a court of 
justice, aud unequivocally substan. 
tiated against the paruies accused. 
Such a step would be more manly, 
than by surmises to whisper away 
the reputation of a whole people, 
and excite prejudices apaitist them 
to operate injuriously to the admis 
sion of their just claims.* Schemes 





—— 


* The following @ath has been indus- 
triously circulated by @ Magistrate of the 


to alarm the tears of Protestants 
have been frequently — broygh 
forward critically at the period of 
the Catholic claims being submited 
to the le: isiature Let the eutity ieW, 
if there are any, be known, and pus 
nished, but let not loose ohloquy be 
thrown on a whole people. The 
Karl of Fingall, and other Cathe 
lics, highly to their credit, have in. 
formed government of some obseure 





ESS See 
county, through a portion of the county 
of Down, to excite prejudices against the 
Catholics: a fact we can substantiate if we 
are called upon for that purpose. Wedeci- 
dedly believe that such an oath has nor 
been taken by the parties accused, and 
we insert it in this place to show 
ovr abhorrence of a plan to defame 
our country, and as far as we can to 
counteract the scheme to promote preju- 
dice by an infamous trick. This opinion 
we shall resolutely maintain until we find 
the contrary is clearly proved in a court 
of justice. 

if a magistrate has procured sucha pe 
per, by a discovery of its having been 
taken by any people, let him manfully 
bring the offenders to trial. Unless the 
step is taken, we shall consider it asa 
foul calumny, calculated for the purpose 
of obstructing Catholic emancipation, and 
a copy of this oath having been circulated 
about the same time in different places by 
the emissaries of the opposers of Catholic 
claims, adds to our suspicions. 

“1, A.B. do swear, im the presence 
of you my brethren, by the + of St. 
Peter, and of our Blessed Lady, that I 
will aid and support our Holy Religion by 
destroying the Zlercticks, and as far as my 
power and my property will go, not one shal 
be excepted, and also, that I will assist my 
Brothers in every undertaking against 
the Hercticks, so commonly called, by our 
Holy Fathers. I do further swear, that 
I will be ready in twelve hours warning, 
to put our glorious design in execute? 
against the Hercticls of every ste - 

“So help me, God. By the + of 
Peter.” 

* Then the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf s lea 
unstopped ; then shall the lame maa : 
as an hart, and the tongue of the dum 
sing. Isaiah, C. 35, V. 6%. 
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organization of a treason: ible plan, 
grunt the business is fully brought 
forward by a trial of the persons 
accused, | the public have no means 

of judging of the extent or nature of 
the busitess, Or of its secret springs. 
The commottons at present ex- 
sting In a portion of the county 
of Down appear to be vreatly ex Xag- 
wated by party a isrepreseotations, 
i they are narrowly and imparti- 
ally examined tonto, they will most 
probably be found to be merely 
com inations of men under the de- 
non uation of Threshers, in oppo- 
Qrange system, and 
especially, as we have heard, agatnst. 
some oid Uuived Irishmen, who have 


glia to tile 


laiteriv obtamed admission Into some 
Qrasce Lodges, and who are re- 


poached by «heir old associates for 
their change. 

We revrer to see the commence- 
meat of those teuds at markets and 
furs, which have so long disyra- 
cod other parts of Ireland, but from 
whieh we have hitherto been in 
general happily irce. We wish to 
we the authority of the iaws strictly 
aid mmpartially enforced, and adopt 
the maxim of Sir Francis Burdett, 
“Keep to the Jaws.” But if 
erent are sincerely 
repress all outrages, let 


LOVE 
desirous to 

them re- 
wiuteiy put down and discounte- 
nuice the Orange system, and then 
ihe alitayonist parties, assuming the 
fame Of Detenders, Threshers, or 
may the 
More readily be suppressed by the 
wpartial distribution of even-handed 
justice. 

A petiod of the Protestants of 
Ireland wader the sanction of a com- 
mittee Composed as expressed in a 
we" is now (warded for sig- 


any similar denominations, 


— —a 
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* The followin ing compose the Committee 


conducting the petition of the Pro- 
Kstants of Ireland : 


The Ear! of Meath—Ear] of Granard— 
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natures to the several parts of Ire- 
land. In our succeeding numbers 
we desiga to publish the names of 
such who shail subscribe the petition 
in the northern counties, as far as 
the persons having the care of ob- 
taining signatures in the respective 
districts, shall enable us to do so by 
forwarding to us lists for that par- 
pose, a fayour which we solicit from 
them. It is desirable to register 
an authentic list of those, who, in 
the present crisis come forward in 
the cause of justice and sound policy. 
Many Protestants sign, but timidity, 
venality and prejudices prevent o- 
thers. Where prejudices are sin- 
cere, how mistaken soever they may 
be, the right of private judgment 
is to be respected, and every al- 
lowance mnade for a difference in opt- 
nion, bat tor timidity or venality, 
the same excuses cannot be admit- 
ted. If a man have a decided opr 
nion, lie should express it all risques, 
and not be swayed by selfish mo- 
tives. tT 





Viscount I LiatinveniSthtin George Ponson- 
by, M.?.—Hon. James Butler, M.P—Rt. 
Hon. Henry Grattan, M.P.—Rt. Hon. M, 
Fitzgerald, M.P.—Robert La Touche, esq. 
M.?.—Richard Wogan Talbot, esq. M.P. 
—Peter La ‘Touche, jun. M.P.—James 
Daly, esq—John ‘Taylor, esq—Edward 
Taylor, esq. 

+ The people called Quakers gene- 
rally refuse to sign, and in an instance, 
where the right of private judgmeut was 
exerted, ceusure was thrown on the per- 
son who subscribed the petition, by some 
of his more rigid brethren, This is the 
tyranny of a sect exercised on the right of 
private judgment. The language is, “ Do 
not meddie in any act of a party. The 
society ought to be so grateful for the 
many favours they have received from 
government, as notto do any thing dis- 
pleasing to them.” If the favours con- 


ferred had been greater than they are, 
for Quakers certainly labour under many 
disabilities and inconveniences, on ac- 
count of their religious seatiments, and 
which in justice ought to be removed in 
common with all other cestrictions om 
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The ephemeral popularity of the 
Marquis of Downshire has nearly 
run ats little course. Elis letters 
missive to the Squires of Down ma- 
nifest in 2 strong point of view 
the conduct of Aristocrates, who, 
in all their divisions and subdivi- 
sions of party, consider the freedom 
of election as subservient to their 
own interests. Wrshing from poli- 
cy to avoid the expenses of a con- 


tested election in the county of 


Down, this too highly praised Mar- 
quis, disregarding the rights of the 
legal electors, and like others of the 
Aristocratic squad, counting the peo- 
le as nothing, issues his letters to 
his followers, that having come to 
a compromise with his hereditary 
opponents, he wishes there should 
be no contest for the cCOUnLY. Such 
ever will be the case, while the peo- 
ple are not true to themselves, and 
perinit themselves to be brauded 
like sheep, aud brought at an elee- 
tioa into the cens of the man, on 
whose land they reside. In the last 


a ———— 3 
Opinion, it is a completely selfish motive 
to decline to assist others in the restora- 
tion to their rights, in gratitude for ex- 
clusive benefits conferred on themselves ; 
and as to the cant word of party, it 
ought to be remembered, that party 
means an association of a number of per- 
sons, for the purpose of attaining some 
end, and before party can be condemned, 
the purposes to be accomplished ought to 
be censidered. A party is either good, 
bad, or indifferent, according to the ends 
they have in view. Doubtless, many of 
this society, if they followed their individ- 
ual inclination, would join in an act of jus- 
tice to our Catholic brethren, but the fear of 
the censure of a coercive discipline, and of 
the power of achurch,a principle strongly 
‘aculcated on them, and with no sect posses- 
sing greater influence, restrains the spontane- 
ous acts of the individuals. It isa blessing to 
be emancipated from the Bastile of a sect, 
and to be at liberty to exercise an indepen- 
dent judgment, unbiassed by the opinions 
of Popes, councils, convocations, ges 
neral assemblies, or yearly meetings. 





struggle for the County of Down, 
we ask where was independence die. 
played? How many tenants exer. 
cised an independent jndgmem) 
There was an array of peer againg 
peer, and of *squire against ‘squire 
while the fortunes of the house of Hill 
once more triumphed. But there was 
no virtuous principle discovered, and 
the PeopLe ought ever to keep aloof 
from such contests, and leave aristo. 
crate to dash against aristocrate 
It is not to be wondered tha 
electors should under such ma 
nagement find no interest in the e 
vent, and begrudging to serve ano. 
ther at their private expense, meane 
ly submit to have their charges de 
frayed by the candidate, or his pate 
ty. But let the rights of election be 
restored according to the constite. 
tion to the individual electors, thea 
things will be different, and we shonld 
have a Paruiamentany Rerorm, be 
ginning as it ought, at the base, and 
laid on a permanent foundation, 
lt is idle declamation to talk against 
the errors of government, unless we 
endeavour to procure a commences 
ment of reform among the people 
themselves, for a corrupt people ard 
a corrupt government act reciprocal 
ly on each other, to the tall produce 
tion of the completely putrfymg 
mass. A virtuous people would soon 
compe} the rulers to be honest, but 
as long as the people permit, the of 
ficers of government will pursue theit 
selfish ends, 
It is pleasing to see ahat a spirit 
is gradually forming in Lugland, 
in support of the real independence 
of elections. To have independent 
members of parliament, they mst 
be returned tree of expense by their 
constituents, that they may Nots® 
crifice their independence by | 
injury of their private fortunes 
fuve they enter the house. Sif Frat 
cis Burdett was returned free oa 
pense by the electors of West 
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eer. His brother Jones Burdett is in- 
yited on the same terms by the elec- 
tors of Southwark. Although Monta- 

Burgoyue failed in Essex on this 
plan, heagain offers himselfon t he con- 
dition of being returned free of ex- 
pense, promising, as he would not buy 
chem, so he would not sell them, 

Sir Samuel Romilly in- return 
for his services in the cause of hu- 
manity, and his exertions to mitigate 
the severity of the criminal code, 
being invited by the citizens of Bris- 
tol, to offer himself a candidate for 
that city, at the next general election, 
replies that he only consents on con- 
dition of being returned free of ex- 
pense. His excellent letter to the 
electors of Bristol, will be found 
among the documents, as will also 
ablunt but good letter on the same 
subject from William Hallett to 
the freeholders of Berkshire. We 
ardently desire that these begin- 
nings may cause the subject of par- 
liamentary representation to . be 
viewed in its properlight, as a 
subject fixed by the constitution 
as solely belonging to the repre- 
sented and the representative, in- 
dependent of all aristocratic influ- 
ence, unconstitutionally assumed by 
landlords, 

The Common Council of London 
refuse a grant in aid of Dr. Bell’s 
plan of schools, on the just principle, 
that his exclusive and excluding 
fystem is not the best adapted to 
produce the benefits of education to 
‘community, in which so many ex- 
freise the right of private judgment 
') Opposition to the establishment. 

The deep yooted, opposition to all 
reform v the men now in power, 
’clearly evinced by Spencer Per- 
ceval’s conduct on two recent occa- 
“ons in the house of Commons. 

The Reversion Bill has by his pro- 
ne been thrown out in the 
“mMons, although a bill of a simi- 
“ Mport bas frequently passed 
“wough that house, but been reject- 
BELIAST MAG. NO. XLII. 
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ed by the Lords. This Lill would not 
have done much, but still it would 
have eilected some good, By it mi- 
nisters would bave been restrained 
from anticipating the fund of influ- 
ence, and consequentiy have had 
fewer meansof corruption immedi- 
ately in their power, and there 
would be also a better opportuni- 
ty for abolishing sinecares, when 
they were not, as is now frequently 
the case, two or three deep in suc- 
cession. 

A member, Eden moved for 
acomimittee to maquire into the ci- 
villist. ‘The committee was granted, 
but the minister secured a sufficient 
number of his adherentsin the nomi- 
nation, and refused powers to the com- 
mittee to call for persons aud papers, 
as might be necessary for their in- 
formation. With such crippled pow- 
ers, the mover of the committee in 
a spivited manner, declined to be 
further concerned, and gave up 
the farce of amusing the people, by 
appearing to do something, while no 
ethectual examination would be al- 
lowed to take place. If further evi- 
dence had been wanting, these two 
circumstances — sufficiently demon- 
strate, that under such management 
no reform can be effected. It has 
been a delusion oftea practised, 
when a radical parliameutary reform 
was called for, to amuse by some 
pretences of giving what was called 
economical yeform. Even this poor 
pretext to save appearances 1s now 
given up, and the hauteur of the 
unbending Perceval triumphs with 
the aid of his hollow majorities. It 
altogether furnishes a lamentable dis- 
play of the state of public opinion, 
for to a considerable degree the con- 
duct of the leaders of parties affords 
an index of the public mind, Pub- 
lic men are justsuch, asthe people 
permit them to be, and if the heads 
of the respective parties differ from 
each other, in name chiefly, and in 
principle very little, it may safely 
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be assumed that the cause proceeds 
from the great body of the people 
being sunk in corruption or apathy. 
* Put not your trust in princes,” 
was a maxim of ancient policy, and 
the events of the present times do 
not make it Jess appropriate at this 
day. 

Our external relations are not 
more prosperously situated, or-aflord 
more comfort in anticipating the 
future prospect, than our miserable, 
and tu usea late phrase, all but 
hopeless internal state. ‘The assem- 
bly ef Jamaica has in a petition to 
the Prince Regent * deseribed tbe 
state of the island, sullering a full 
proportion of the commercial dis- 
tress of the times. These distresses 
partially proceed from general causes, 
and are partly inseparable from the 
wretched policy of slave keeping. 
The unhappy West India  isiands 
contain inthissystem, the seeds not 
only of present misery, but of many 
future dreadful evils. Domingo 
holds out an awful example. 

The United States of North Ame- 
rica are soundiog the note of pre- 
paration for war, which appears 
now inevitable unless Great Britain 
recede from her orders in Council, 
and give up the impressment of Ame- 
rican sailors There isa danger of 
the people in these countries bemg 
deceived through the violent miste- 
presentations of a few federal prints 
in America, and which according 
to the general svstematc pian. of 
deception of our press at home, are 
jndustrivusiy palmed on them as the 
general voice of America. If on this 
occasion the people sufier themselves 
to be hoodwinked, they may pro- 
bably see their error ivo late, after 
their rulers ‘have precipitated. them 
not reluctautly into the war. A de- 
cided majority of the people in the 
United States may be fairly assue 
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- For the petition, see the Documents. 
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med to be determined to resist whar 
they consider British aggression. 
They have their fears of France 
but they suffer more at present from 


. Britain, and the party, neither French 


nor British, but genuinely Ameri. 
can, is constituted by a great ma- 
jority of the American populatiog, 
through their vast extent of territory, 
The language of the Speaker of the 
house of Representatives (Clay), in 
his speech in committee, in answer 
to supplicatory addresses of mem 
hers on the other side, in favour of 
Britain, is. deserving of attention, 
as indicating the general sentiment 
pervading America on this subject, 
** Let Britain relinquish her own im 
pudent conduct, and then lay claim 
to sympathy, in fighting the battles 
of the world !” 

The partial importation bill, per. 
mitting the imtroduction of goods 
really purchased by Amerirans, 
prior to February, 1511, and which, 
even if it had beeu carried, could 
not he considered as a pacific mea 
sure, but merely an act of accommo 
dation to their own eitizens, has 
been postponed in such a mauner, 
as to reuder it probable, that the 
measure will be finally abandoned. 
. The revolution in Spanish Ameri 
ca is consolidatmg. ‘lhe Unied 
States sanction it by the achniow 


ledgment of their independente- 


The two vast continents of Ameret 
bid fair to be fully separated from 
Kuropean influence, and extrinsic 
rule: an event which the politiena 
anticipates, the  philosdpher pre 
nounces just, and the philanthropist 
haiis as tending to add to the hap- 
piness of the human race. » 
Aflairs in Spain and Portagal cow 
tinue to disappoint all. panties 
Events -have not. bitherto justified 
vither the expectations of tbe 


ers of success, or the sanguiie preg 


nosticators of it. In fact, 


sion of the Peninsula has been ionget ; ' 
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tained, than the former had cal- 
cylated on, and appearances do not 

render sanguine hopes of ulti- 
mate success on the part of the 
British and their allies justifiable, 
onthe ‘principles of probability, 
founded oon rational calculation, 
Cindad Rodrigo has been taken 
by storm, and Lord Wellington 
cots an addition of 222000 a- 
year, and is advanced in the 
British peerage to the rank of 
fatl, He is besides invested by the 
Spaniards with the title of Duke of 
(judad Rodrigo. This advantage 
over the French is vastly over-balan- 
ced by the capture of Valencia, in 
which General Blake and a large 
pumber of prisoners are taken by 
Suchet, for which he has obtained 
from his master the title of Duke of 
Albufera, with a large estate an- 
vexed. The fall of Ahcant may 
be anticipated, They must be san- 
guine indeed, and possess not a 
little share of cullibility, who ona 
calm review of these eveuts, still re- 
iam a strong confidence in the wis- 
dom of the councils, which dictated 
thesystem which has been pursued 
in the Peninsula. 

It is rumoured, that Bernadotte, 
onthe part of Sweden, has made a 
proposal to the British government 
for a truce, that he may offer his 
mediation for a general peace, and 
that he has made a similar offer of 
mediation to Bonaparte. In the 
present temper of the times, during 
atrumph of the war-faction, there 
* nO room for hope, that such an 
werture will meet with any suc- 
i a 

The restrictions on the Prince Re- 
Rent have expired. He has disap- 
potted the hopes of many, by re- 

"mz 10 continue the most of the 
—— minisiers in office. Lords? 
wey and Grenville ov being solicit- 

to form a coalition, have, to their 
tonour, refused. With a retention of 


men, we are to expect a continuance 
of the old system of measures, and 
of course an oppesition to the Catho- 
lic claims! Alas! for our country ! 
Princes appear resolved not to. be 
mstructed, or to take warning frony 
the passing events. The princes of 
the houses of Bourbon centinued 
their career of folly tothe last. The 
friends to peace and stability wish 
most anxiously for a radical reform, 
as best conducive to these purposes, 
They deprecate all violence, and 
desire to see no other force exerted, 
but the force of public opinion, To 
it, if properly and calmly exerted, 
all governments woold ultimately 
have to bow. It can searcely be re- 
peated too frequently, it is a troth 
incessantly to be inculcated, thata 
virtuous people can only insvre a 
Viriuous government, as they alone 
deserve it. 


DOCUMENTS. - 
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To the Gentlemen, Clergy, Frecholders, and 
Freemen of the City of Bristol. 


GENTLEMEN, 
A Stranger to the city of Bristol, and 
having scarcely a personal acquaintance 
with any one of its inhabitants, it would 
have been very great presumption in me 
spontaneously to have offered myself as a 
candidate to represent you in Parliament. 
I had not the vanity to imagine that my 
humble endeavours faithfully to dis- 
charge my duty as a member of the House 
of Commons, would have attracted your 
notice. It has, however, been repre- 
sented to me by some highly-respectable 
electors of Bristol, that the manner in 
which I have sug to discharge ‘that 
duty, has been looked upon by many of 
you in so fayoyrable a light, that they 
were desirous that I should be proposed 
to become one of your Representatives. 
By this intimation alone it is that I am 
encouraged to say, that to be returned to 
Parliament by your free and ind 
suffrages, is an honour which | should 
prize more highly than any other that 
could be conferred on me. The very 
circumstance of my being known to you 
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only as 4 am known to all the other elec- 
tors of Great Britain, would, in my esti- 
mation, greatly enhance the value of so 
enviable a distinction, and I should proud- 
ly exult at being able to enter the House 
of Commons with such authority for the 

inions | have maintained, and the prin- 
ciples on which I have acted, as they 
would derive from your unsolicited and 
honourable choice. 

After saying this, it is hardly necessary 
for me to observe, that I am not about 
immediately to commence a personal can- 
vass for your votes, If my past conduct 
has in yes judgment rendered me worihy 
the high honourof being your representative, 
it is unnecessary for me togo about soliciting 
your suffrages; and if it has not, I know 
of no ground on which I could presume to 
make this request; for I have ever found, 
that those who are most ready with pro- 
fessions, are most tardy in performance. 
I have the henour to be, Gentlemen, with 
very great respect, your most obedient 
and faithful servant, 

Lincoln's Inn, Jan. 17, Samurt Romitry. 
~ iii 
To William Hallet, Esq. 
SIR, 

The expected dissolution of Parliament 
leads us to express our earnest wishes to 
have an active independent representative 
in Parliament, for the County of Berks. 
We, as indeperident Freeholders in the 
neighbourhood of your late residence, 
well knowing your integrity and abilities 
for the situation, are induced, ‘by every 
sense of duty, to request the favour of 
you to gratify those wishes, by declaring 
yourself a candidate without delay. In 
that case, you may be assuted of the warm 


support of, Sir, 

Your very faithful and obedient servants, 
James White, John Lord, 
F, Heath, John Stephenson, 
J. Prince, Henry Tyler, 
Richard Perrott, |§$ Thomas Herbert, 


Richard Wells, ,John Wicks, 
Fariagdon, December, 1, 1811. 


Denford, January, 25, 1812. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I received an intimation some time ago, 
that a tender of my services at the next 
election for the County of Berks, would be 
agreeable to my friends at Faringdon, and 
that they wished it—I replied, that 1 real- 
ly had not the vanity to se I could 
sueceed, and had no doubt there were 
others better qualified, could they be rou- 
sed to come forward; besides, having no 
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rivate views to gratify, ing i 
tae, I bad tong’ rection Ait ya 
offer myself a candidate either for the 
county, or for any Borough in it, unless jg, 
duced by the solicitation of respectable 
and independent voters. ; 

Your Letter, Gentlemen, was delivered 
to me last week, at the q : 
at Reading, and its contents nat led 
my mind to a reflection on the conduct } 
pursued during the twenty years that Ir. 
sided amongst ee It must be remem. 
bered by you all, that I was particularly 
tenacious of my game; that | carried; 
measure which I know some of you great. 
ly disapproved, and that in my 1 
of a Magistrate and Commissioner of Tin 
es, my neighbours at times me 
rigid; and- having in no one instance 
courted popularity by an obsequious com 
duct towards any one, and being now too 
far removed to show you even common 
attention, I received the expression of 
your wishes and opinion of my integrity, 
with pride and satisfaction—such assur 
ances from men, whom I know-to bem 
dependent in property, and, what is 
more, in mind, I esteem beyond any dix 
tinction that wealth could purchase, or 
favour confer. 

To be sent to Parliament by the voice 
of a free people, would be the je rs 
gratification that I could receive; and the 
handsome call you have made upon me, 


will induce me to comply with your wish 


es, and offer myself upon the dissolution 
of Parliament. But as that event may be 
farther distant than is imagined, any on 


‘lie step taken by me, to ascertaim 


sense of the county, might excite @ prt 
mature ferment, and occasion an unnettr 
expense to the present 

aaa ae not think it right to beth 
first person to make a public canvass be 
fore the proper period arrives. Men who 
would do their duty to their pater 
often deterred from beco 

by the enormous expenses usually atte 
dant upon election contests. It may & 
swer the purpose of those who look for 
ward to the favour of ministers, ando# 
participation in the public ¢ ure 
to incur such expenses; but the man™ 
resolves upon every occasion to follow the 


dictates of his own conscience, oreo A 
cept neither place nor pension o 
upon himself a heavy public duty, # 
ought not to pay for it. I shall stand up 
the latter ground—if 1 succeed, I wil 
my duty, and will never vot aol 


place or pension, or any favour 
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shilling to the taxes of the coun- 
: _ therefore | am —— os —~ 
explicit with upon the subject o 
pt My iatenak Gentlemen, were 
iunded down to me by my grandfather, 
eho at the beginning of the last century, 
renored by honest, and I may almost say, 
efforts of industry, a fa- 
which his older brother had reduced 
by extravagance.—A little reflection here, 
god on the future welfare of my children, 
determines mc, a8 1 think it would every 
feeling man, not to cramp my own inde- 
pendence, nor any great sacrifices 
of a property acquired by hard labour, 
inthe pursuit of an object of ambition. 
What Mr. Wilkes said of the Freeholders 
of Middlesex, has general application,— 
«that those who were really dis te 
apport him, would ride upon broomsticks 
wo the place of election ; but that all the 
aatiages in the world would not convey 
those who were adverse.” 

My political sentiments have been of- 
ten misrepresented ; but you, Gentlemen, 
who know me best, know that I am only 
am enemy to peculation and abuses—I re- 
vere the British constitution, and look up 
to it asthe security for the great stake I 
have in the country; and my efforts will 
aways be directed to strengthen and sup- 
port it, and repair every inroad and en- 
croachment upon the-rights and liberties 
ofthe people. 

In whatever way our endeavours may 
end, be assured, that no defeat in the 
are a seat in Parliament, can ob- 
i from my mind the agreeable sen- 
ations which the flattering expression of 
your opinion excited, and I shall reflect 
upen it with pleasure as long as I live. 

Believe me to remain, Gentlemen, your 
faithful friend and servant, 

Witiiam HAtterr. 
Ts Messrs. Wi hite, (9'c. We. 
Faringdon, Berkshire. 


i 
JAMAICA. 

The Representation and Petition of 
the Houge of Assembly of Jamaica, ad- 
dremed to his Royal + sli the Prince 
Regent, begins by adverting to the state 
ofthe coffee trade. It states, that the ex- 
portation of coffee from the colony, which 
‘athe average of the four years, ending 

%th of .September, 1791, was 


108,066lbs. had increased in the three , 
— terminating the 30th September, 
8, to 28,500,000lbs. and upwards, 
Which, at the rate of £6. pet cwt, pro- 
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duced an annual revenue to the cultivators 
of £1,700,000, This prosperity was, 
however, of short duration, and in cone 
sequence of the French Continental syse 
tem, and the shutting of the Euro 
markets, the proprietors of coffee plan- 
tations were reduced to the greatest dis 
tress and misery.—The produce of their 
plantations became of no value, either to 
sell, barter, or pledge, and by compelling 
it to be sent to Great Britaim, incurring 
thereby. a new debt for freight and mers 
cantile charges, the ruin was still further 
increased, the accumulation of coffee being 
such, that there is no hope that the pro- 
ceeds will ultimately relieve the proprietor. 
The representation then proceeds to ad- 
vert to the means of extending the home 
market for coffee, and suggests the taking 
off the duty of excise, and imposing only 
a small custom; it also suggests the supe 
plying with coffee the army, navy, pri 
soners of war, and all who receive rations 
from government, the continuance of the 
existing duties on coffee from the cone 
quered and foreign colonies, and the im- 
posing a high protecting duty, if net a 
prohibition, on the production of St. Doe 
mingo. ) 

The distresses of the island are not, 
however, it is stated, confined to the 
coffee-planters, the growers of cotton, pi 
mento, and the minor staples, are suffer- 
ing severely from their depreciation. 

The sugar planters, however, it is ob- 
served, call more especially for the pro- 
tection and interference of his Royal High- 
ness, as, if t are overwhelmed, all 
other classes of the inhabitants must share 
in their fate. On this part of the sub 
ject, it is stated, that from the year 1799 
there has been a progressive diminution in 
the actual money price of sugar, while 
that of all articles employed in carryin 
on the plantations has regaiasis banat me | 
The cost of raising the sugar, after ap- 
plying the value of the rum, and exclud- 
ing any allowance whatever for keeping 
up the capital, is stated at 

£1. Is. 6d. per cwt. 
The freight and mer- 
cantile charges in 
Great Britain,....... 016 0 
117 6 
The duty, subject to a 
contingent rise, but 
to no diminution,... 1 7 0 


83 4 6 
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When sugar therefore, it is observed, 
sells. in Great Britain at 64s. 6d. per cwt. 
the planter is only paid the charges of 
raising and bringing it there, without a 
fraction to hquidate the interest of his 
delt, or defray the expenses of his fa- 
mily. If the average price of sugar be 
below 37s, 6d., exclusive of the duty, as 
was the case in 1808,-and as has now be- 
come its actual situation again, the plan- 
ter does nut merely cultivate his estate for 
the benefit of the British government ex- 
clusively, but he also pays for being em- 
ployed as the bailiff on his own planta 
tion, a contribution to the extent of what- 
ever sum the sugar shall sell for under 
37s. 6d. 

The consequence of this state of affairs 
is alleged to be, that estate after estate 
has passed into the hands of mortagees and 
creditors absent from the island, until 
there are large districts, whole parishes, 
in which there is not a single proprietor 
of a sugar plantation resident! 

The representation then proceeds to 
state, that sugar cannot be brought into 
the British market for less than 50s. per 
cwt.; and observes, that it would not be 
unreasonable to cail for an assessment of 
duty, leaving this equitable return for 
capital and labour. If, it proceeds to ob- 
serve, from a gross price of 80s. there be 
levied a duty of 50s. let that duty be re- 
duced, at least, as the gross sales are di- 
minished, and the Treasury be contented 
with 20s, when the market price is 60s, 
At this last rate, and with the moderated 
impost, only 2s. Gd. per cwt. would re- 
mam to the planter, whilst he would 
pay to the public the whole 20s. which 
ought to be raised on the consumer: de- 
plorable, indeed, is the distress which 
calls for this as an alleviation! We hope, 
however, from the justice of your Royal 
Highness, that che produce of our fields 
may be admitted into the markets of our 
country on the same footing with the pro- 
ductions of the home provinces, and, with 
perfect confidence, though in all humility, 
we claim, as of right, a preference over 
the corn of aliens, and of enemies. 

If it be not thought expedient to em- 
ploy our staples exclusively in distillation, 
we hope that they will be admitted on 
terms of fair equality with grain of na- 
tive growth, and resorted to as a substi- 
tute for foreign corn, whenever they can 
supply its place, without evident disad- 
Vantage. 

It is then observed, that accumulating 
coffee in the warehouses of Great Britain, 


can be beneficial to no one; but a pers 
mission for a limited time, and under reg. 
sonable restrictions, to barter for bulliea, 
provisions, lumber, or other 
ties, which* may be lawfully brought into 
the colony, and to export the coffes i 
vessels of any friendly or neutral power, 
to all ports of America and Europe, where 
it may be received, some alleviation 
would be afforded to the miseries of the 
grower. He might at least be abletopre. 
cure the fish, salt, and clothing, absolute. 
ly necessary for his people. + thy 

Being permitted to refine their own 
sugar, would also, it is stated, afford oh 
vious and great relief. 

It is also suggested, that an 
supply of red and white oak staves cam 
not, it is believed, be obtained frem. any 
other source than the United States of 
America, and that flour and dry provi 
sions for the army and navy, and inhabe 
tants of the towns, are only to be procured: 
from the same quarter. Formerly tim 
was consumed in the United States to the 
extent of 30,000 puncheons annually; but 
during the last three years, the exports 
lias been only 5,383 puncheons annually, 
the Americans preferring their own corm 
spirit. “ In payment,” it is added, “for 
necessaries with which we cannot dispense, 
we are allowed to offer nothing that will 


be received but bullion. A constant draim . 


of our specie is therefore kept up, and 
the want of a circulating medium con 
siderably aggravates our difficulties. At 
the out-ports, specie cannot be obtained; 
and, in the present state of the currency, 
the Americans will not take bills of ex 
change on Great Britain, at a discount of 
20 per cent. After disposing of the cang 
for money, they proceed to.the 
and lay it out for sugar and coffee, which’ 
they would have been glad to obtain here 
in the first instance.” : 
And it is therefore urged, that to pét- 
mit neutral and friendly vessels to dake 
away coffee, rum, and sugar, to the ve 
lue of the cargoes imported, by a fair 
tarif, or book of rates, or under any other 
reasonable restrictions, would be @ ¢om 
siderable alleviation of the 
the country; it would preserve @ circus 
lating medium, and enable the poorer 
planters to procure by barter thos a 


ticles of the first necessity, which at pre 


sent they cannot raise mo to purchase 

The ‘Petition concludes with an exrmet 
prayer to his Royal Highness, t0 a 
his ministers to bring the distresses of 
colony under the review of 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
gi the Duke of York, together, with the An- 
vwer of Lord Grey and Lord Grenville. 


From His Royal Highness the Prince Regent to 
the Duke of York. 


o@my DEAREST BROTHER, 
« Ag the restrictions on the exercise of the 
authority will shortly expire, when 
{most make my arrangements for the fu- 
ture administration of the powers with 
qhich I am invested, I think it right to 
communicate those sentiments, which I was 
withheld from expressing at an earlier pe- 
riod of the session, by my warmest desire, 
thatthe expected motion on the affairs of 
ireland, might undergo the deliberate dis- 
cusion of parliament, unmixed with any 
other consideration. 

4} think it hardly necessary to call your 
recollection to the recent circumstances, 
vader which I retumed the authority dele- 
gated tome by parliament. At a moment 
ofunexampled difficulty and danger I was 
called upon to make a selection of persons, 
towhom [ should entrust the functions of 
etecutive government; my sense of duty 
to our Royal Father Seek decided that 
choice, and every private feeling gave way 
tocdnsiderations which admitted of no 
doubt or hesitation. I trust { acted in that 
nespect as the generai representative of the 
August Person whose functions [ was ap- 
pointed to discharge ; and I have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing, that such was the 
opinion of persons, for whose judgment 
wid honourable feelings I entertained the 
highest respect in various instances, ag you 
well know. When the law of the last ses- 


won left me at full liberty, 1 waved an 


personal gratifications, in order that his 


might resume, on his restoration . 


wo health, every power and prerogative be- 

te hiscrown. I certainly am the 
lt person in the kingdom to whom it 
can be permitted to despair of our Royal 
Father's recovery. A new era is now ar- 
tived, and [ cannot but reflect with satis- 
faction upon the events which have distin- 

the short period of my restricted 

» Instead of suffering in the loss 
of her possessions by the gigantic force 
which has been employed against them, 
Great Britain has added most important 
squisitions to her empire. ‘The national 
fath bas been preserved inviolably towards 
= if character be strength, as 

ta nation, the increased and in- 
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creasing reputation of his Majesty's arms 
will show to the nations of the Continent 
how much they may still achieve, when 
animated by a glorious spirit of resistance 
to a foreignyoke. In the critical situation 
of the war in the Peninsula, | shall be most 
anxious to avoid any measure which may 
lead our allies to suppose that I mean to de- 
part from the present system. Perseve- 
rance alone can achieve the great object in 
question—and I cannot withhold my ap- 
probation from those who have honoura- 
ily distinguished themselves in support of 
it. [have no predilection to indulge, no 
resentment to gratify, no objects to attain, 
but such as are common td the whole em- 
pire. If such is the leading principle of my 
conduct, and I can appeal to the past, as 
evidence of what the future will be—i flat- 
ter myself I shall meet with the support of 
parliament, and of a candid aad enlightened 
hation, ' 

“ Having made the communication of 
my sentiments in this new andextraordinary 
crisis of our affairs, I cannot conclude 
without expressing the satisfaction I should 
feel if some of those persons with whom 
the early habits of my. public life were 
formed, would strengthen my hands, and 
constitute a part of my government, With 
such support and aided by a vigorous and 
an united administ:ation, formed on the 
most liberal basis, I shall look with addi- 
tional confidence to a prosperous issue of 
the most arduous contestin which Great 
Britain was ever engaged. You are autho- 
rised to communicate these sentiments to 
Lord Grey, who,I have no doubt, will 
make them known to Lord Grenville. 

* I am always, my dear Frederick, 

“ Your ever affectionate Brother, 
(Signed) “ Groror, P. R. 
“ Carlton-House, Feb, 13,1812.” 

“ P.S. I shall send a copy of this imme- 

diately to Mr. Perceval.” 


LORDS GREY AND GRENVILLE’S ANSWER, 
“ Sir, Feb. 15, 1812. 

“ We beg leave most humbly to Sm ae 
to your Royal Highness, our dutiful ac- 
knowledgments for the gracious and con- 
descending manner in which you have had 
the goodness to communicate to us the let- 
ter of His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, on the subject of the arrangements to 
be made for the future administration of the 
public affairs ; and we take the liberty of 
availing ourselves of your gracious permis- 
sion to address co your Royal Highness, in 
this form, what has occurred to us, in cone 








sequence of that communication. The 


Prince Regent, after expressing to your 
Royal Highness, in that letter, his ford 
™Ments on various publie matters, has in the 
concluding paragraph, condescended to 
intimate his wish with some of those per- 
sons with whom the early habits of his 
ublic life were formed, would strengthen 
is Royal Highness’ hands, and constitute 
@ part of his government. And his R 
Highness is pleased to add, ‘ that with 
such support, aided by a vigorous and u- 
Nnited administration, formed on the most 
liberal basis, he would Jook with additional 
eonfidence to a prosperous issue of the most 
arduous contest, in which Great Britain has 
ever been engaged.'’—-On the other part 
of; hig Royal Highness’ letter, we do not 
presume tooffer. an observation, but in the 
cofieluding paragraph, in so far as we 
may venture to suppose ourselves included 
in the gracious wish which it expresses, 
we owe ‘it, in obedience and duty to his 
Royal Highness, to explain ourselves with 
frankness and sincerity, We beg leave 
most earnestly to assure. his Royal High- 
news, that no sacrifices, except those of ho- 
nour and duty, could appear to us too 
eat to be made, for the purpose of heal- 
g the divisions of our country, and unit- 
ing both the government and its people. 
All personal exclusion weentirely disclaim ; 
‘we must rest on public measures, and it is on 
this ground alone that we must express 
without reserve, the impossibility of our 
uniting'with the present government : our 
differences of opinion are too many and too 
important to admit of suchan union. His 
Royal Highness will, weare confident, do 
us the justice to remember, that we have 
twice already acted on this impression— 
fm 1809, on the proposition made to us, 
under his Royal Highness’ authority ; and 
last year when His Royal Highness was 
pleased to requirabur advice respecting the 
formation of a new government. The rea- 
sous which we then humbly submitted to 
him, are strengthened by the increasing 
dangers cf the times, nor has there, down 
to this moment ,appeared-even any approxi- 
mation towards such an agreement of opi- 
nion in the public interest, as can alone 
form a basis for the honourable union of 
the parties, previously opposed to each o- 
ther. Intothe detail of those differences, 
. we are unwilling to enter ; they embrace 
almost all the leading features of the pre- 
sent policy of the empire. But his Royal 
ares as himself som pleased to advert 
‘tothe late deliberations of parliament on 
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the affairs of Ireland. This is a ya: 
above ali others important in iat 
connected with the most pressing danges 


Far from concurring in the- sentig 
which his Majeery'e” Ministen have, 
that occasion, so recentl exprened. w 
entertain opinions directly Opposite, ‘We 
are firmly persuaded of the DECEsSity of 
total change in the present system of te 
country, and of the immediate repealofily 
disabilities under which so large a portion g 
his Majesty’ssubjects still labour, on accoug 
of their religious opinions, To 

parliament this repeal is thie first advig 
whichit would be our duty to offer to hy 
Royal Highness, nor could we even for the 


shortest time, make ourselves: responsibly 


for any further delay in the da 
measure, without which we enter 
tain no hope of rendering o Useful 


to his Royal Highness, or to the country, 
We have only farther to beg Royal 
Highness to lay before his Royal Highs 
the Prince Regent the expression of ox 
humble duty, and the sincere and respec 
ful assurance of our earnest wishes fr 
whatever may promote the ease, honour 
and advantage of his Royal Highnes’ g 
vernment, and the successful endeayoun 
for the public welfare. ) 
“ We.have the honour to be, &e, &e, 
(Signed) “ Gary... 
“ GRENVILLE 
“* Tohis Royal Highness the Duke of York.” 
es 
Ata Meeting of the committee for 
moting the Limerick Lancast 
held on Thursday se’nnight, Lord Ve 
count Glentworth in the chair, it #8 
resolved unanimously— j 
“That we ar@ apprehensive that th 
practise of dividifigthe children and ters 
ers of different religious professioas, 2 
longing to the same schools, for the 
pose of reading those different t 
of the sacred writings Og 
have a tendency to 3 aca it of ct 
troversy on religious subjects 
children, the tmchite: and pos 
conductors of this institution, 
is our earnest wish to : 
therefore we conceive it be most pr 
dent for us,in the outset of Our PM 
confine the instruction given to BES 
dren in this Seminary m D Ne ai 
ing, moral conduct, and the bal 
der; leaving their religious 
communicated to them hese, 
parents and pastors. a 
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Apdit. was resolved, that the following rule 
ing books, be a fundamental rule 


“ei this Institution :— 


«That no Catechisms, or other books 
containing the peculiar tenets of any re- 
ion, be admitted into the 
; nor any books which are not ap- 
proved by a majority of the conducting 
por it being the intention of the 
founders ofthis institution to preserve har- 
mony and concord among the children, the 
teachers, and all concerned in the manage- 
gentof it, by avoiding whatever might 
lave atendency to generate religious con- 
= 
PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 


Seine caameeal 
WATERFORD, DEC. 30, 


On Saturday, a small but respectable 
of the inhabitants of this city, was 
held at the house of Industry, to consider 
the best means of aiding the benevolent 
hour of Sir Samuel Romilly for the me- 
lieration of the penal code of these islands, 
lwthis,as in other works of real philan- 
sthecityof Waterford has crowned it- 

wif with unfading laurels by taking the 
ead. The bleachers of the North took si- 
miilar steps list year to aid Sir Samuel 
in procuring a mitigation of the law rela- 
five to the ro of bleachgreens. 
They sacceeded—and have had no reason 
to repent the change. ‘he same objections 
that were raised against the alteration ofthe 
law respecting bleachgreens,have been start- 
ed by country gentlemen against the mi- 
punishment of larceny. 
But the array of the inhabitants of ¢his com- 


mercial city, on the side of the persevering: 


of humanity, must earry convice 
tion to the minds of the advocates of the 
Presentsystem. But those most likely to 
Beer on Sopredesionn of the thief and 
the robber, are persuaded that a change 
ithe law will tend very taterially to 
prevent the comuffissién of crimes, and con- 
tequently to the preservation of their pro- 
perty; as it will hold forth to the depreda- 
tr an absolute certainty of prosecution 
wad punishment for every transgression of 
the law. The penal ec as it stands at 
Present, denouncing the punishment of 
death for about 160 crimes, is destructive 
“the moral principle, and often, by the 
wrerity of oa a deters feeling and 

men from appearing to prosecute 
tte wretches who have robbed them. 
MUAST MAG. WO. XLIIL 
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At the meeting we haye alluded to, it 
was agreed to present an address to the 
Right Hon, Sir Joho Newport, bart. ex- 
pressive of their wish for a mitigation of the 
disproportioned severity of the penal code 
instructing him to express to Sir Samuel 
Romilly their approbation of his exertions 
in this behalf, and that Sir John would 
support him in his efforts for the accom- 
plishmeat of this desirable object. It also 
instructed Sir John to convey their senti- 
ments to Lord Holland, to be by him laid 
before the house of Lords, if expedient, 
The address, will, we undersiand, be hand- 
ed about for signatures, The sssembly, 
then formed itself into a society for pros 
moting the object of the meeting, and dif> 
fusing useful knowledge on the subject, 
This is intended chiefly to be done by the 
circulation of cheap publications issued ia 
England by benevolent  societies-—for 
which purpose a subscription was imme, 
diately entered into. We wish the Philane 
thropic Society every success—-W ater ford 
Mirror. 


—— 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS IN INDIA, 


At a court of Oyer and Terminer, held 
at Bombay, on the 16th of July, 181), 
pada tan wy per) = 

r eG ury in a veryi 

sive manner, and the Le can seaaan 
more interesting, by the notification it cons 
tained of his approaching departure for 
his native country, In the course of his 
charge, the pine Judge gave the follow- 
ing explanation relative to the dispensa- 
tiva of penal law in Bombay :— 

* Since my arrival here in May, 1804, 
the punishment of death has not } ine 
flicted by this court. Now the population 
subject to.our jurisdiction, either locally or 
persoually, cannot be estimated at less 
than 200,000 persons. Whether any eva 

uence has yet arisen from 60 var 
usual (and, in the British dominions, ua 
exampled) a circumstance as the disuse 
of capital punishment, for so long a 
riod as seven years, ng a populetion 
so considerable, is a es which you 
are entitled to ask, and to which | have 
the means of affording you a satisfactory 

«“ The criminal records go back to the 


1766, From May, 1756, to 9 
Tres, the -capieal, convictions cl | 


441, and the executions were 47. The 
annual average of persons who suffered 
death was alinost seven; apd she annual 
tT 
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average of capital crimes ascertained to 
have been perpetrated was nearly twenty. 
From May, 1804, to May, 1811, there 
have been 109 capital convictions, The 
annual average, therefore, of capital 
erimes legally proved to have been per- 
petrated during that period, is between 
15 and 16, During this period, there has 
been no capital execution. But as the 
population of this island has much more 
than doubled during the Jast 50 years, the 
annual average of capital convictions dur- 
ing the last seven years ought to have been 
40, in order to show the same proportion 
of criminality wich that of the first seven 
ears. But between the years 1756 and 
1763, the military force was comparatively 
small. A few factories or small ports only 
depended on this government. Between 
1804 and 1811, 500 European officers, 
and probably 4000 European soldiers, were 
scattered over extensive territories. Though 
honour and morality be powerful aids of 
law, with respect’ to the first class, and 
military discipline with respect to the se- 
cond, yet it might have been expected, as 
experience ‘has proved, that the more vio- 
lent enormities would be perpetrated by the 
Huropean soldiery, uneducated, and some- 
times depraved, as many of them must ori- 
inally be, often in a state of mischievous 
idleness, commanding, in spite of ail care, 
the means ot intoxication, and corrupted by 
contempt for the feelings and rights of the 
natives of this country. 

“ If these circumstances be considered, 
it will appear, that the capital crimes com- 
mitted during the last seveu*years, with 
no capital execution, have, in preportion 
to the population, not been much more 
than a third of these committed in the first 
seven years, notwithstanding the infliction 
of death on 47 persons. ‘The intermediate 
periods lead to the same results. ‘Ihe 
mimber of capital crimes in any one of 
these periods, does not appear to be dimin- 
ished, either by the capital executions of 
the same period, or of that immediately 
preceding. ‘They bear no assignable pro- 
pertion to each other. Inthe seven years 
aramediately preceding the last, which were 
chiefly in the presidency of my learned 
predecessor, Sir William Syer, there was 
a very remarkable diminution of capital 
punishments. ‘lhe average fell, from about 
four in each year, which was that of the se- 
ven years before Sir Wiiliam Syer, to some- 
what Jess than two in each year: vet the 
capital cunvicuuls were Gauaished about 
one-third, 
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“ The punishment of death js princi. 
pally intended to prevent the mioré Viole 
and atrocious crimes. From May, ya 
there were 18 convictions for murder of 
which I omit two, as of a very partivulae 
kind. im that period there were 12 ean 
tal executions.—From May, 1804, 49 
May, 1811, there were six convictions for 
murder, omitting one which was cunsiden 
ed by the jury as in substance a case of 
manslaughter, with some aggravation, 
The murders in the former period were, 
therefore, very nearly as three to onew 
those in the latter, in which no capital 
punishment was inflicted. From thenum 
ber of convictions, I, of course, exclude 
these cases where the prisoner 
whether he owed his safety to defective 
proof of his guilt, or to a Jegal objection, 
This cannot affect the justness of a 
rative estimate; because the progitiba 
of criminals who eseape on legal objections 
before courts ef the same law, must; if 
any long period, be nearly the same, But 
if the two cases—one where a formal ver 
dict of murder, with a recommendation 
to mercy, was intended to representa 
aggravated manslaughter, and. the otherof 
a inan who escaped by a repugnancy in the 
indictment, where, hase + the facw 
were more near manslaughter than mi 
der—be added, then the murders ofthe 
last seven years will be eight, while those 
of the former seven years will be sixteem 

“« This small experiment has. therelore 
been'made without any diminution of the 
security of the lives and properties of meh 
‘Two hundred thousand men have beta 
governed for seven years without acapitél 
punishment, and without any | e 
crimes. [If any experience has been a 
quired, it has been safely and innocendy 
gained. It was, indeed, impossible tha 


the trial could ever have done harm I 


was made on no avowed prineiphy of i 
punity, or even lenity.. It was in its a 
ture gradual, subject to cautious reer 
sideration in every new instance, ane ee 
ly capable of being altogether changees 
the least appearance of danger. | hom 
the genera! result be rather  remat 
yet the usual maxims which te 
dicial discretion have in a very jee 
jority of cases been pursued, Them 

ces of deviation from those maxims 
ly amount to a twentieth of the w 

victions. | 


“ | have no doubt of the right of sociely 
to inflict the punishment reer | 
mous crimes, wherever an infenoy 
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is not sufficient. I consider it as a 
mere modification of the right of self-de- 
fence, which may as justly be exercised 
in deterring from attack, as in repelling. 
[abstain from the discussions in which bee 
nevolent and enlightened men have, on 
more sober principles, endeavoured to 
show the wisdom of, at least, confining 
the punishment of death to the highest 
das of crimes, I do not even presume in 
this place to give an opinion regarding the 
arempt which has been made by one, 
whom I consider as among the wisest aud 
most virtuous men of the jfresent age, to 
render the latter of our penal law more 
conformable to its practice. My only ob- 
ject is, to show that no evil has hitherto 
resulted from the exercise of judicial dis- 
cretion in this court. I speak with the 
jes reserve, because the present Sessions 
ut likely to afford a test which will de- 
termine whether I have been actuated by 
weakness or by firmness, by fantastic scru- 
ples and irrational feelings, or by a calm 
and steady view to what appeared to me 
the highest interests of society.” 


a - — 


DISTRESS IN LIVERPOOL, 

Near sixteen thousand poor, besides the 
paroeliial patipers, have, in Liverpool 
only, and within these last six weeks, eaten 
of the bread of charity, and of that not 
sufficiently ; yet contributions have been 
made, and many persons have, with the 
most active benevolence, devoted much of 
their time to investigate the wants of the 
wretched, and to superintend the applica- 


toa of the fund for their relief. It is there- 
| foré manifest, that some measure, more 


constant and more extensive in its effects, 
than either private benefactions, or paro- 
assessments, is immediately neces- 
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sary. Such are the effects of war, and of 
the Orders in Council, operatingon the for- 
mezly flourishing, but latterly and “fatally 
too speculative Liverpool. War, and a 
most unwarrantable rage for speculation, 
have produced these ravages. 

That a want of employment, and mi- 
sery, are on the daily increase, the fol- 
lowing extract from the Liverpool Mer- 
cury, of the Slst of last month, affords 
a melancholy but undeniable proof :— 


“ Committee-Room, 30th of Jan. 1812. 
“ sTATEMENT OF THE NUMBER OF THE 
POOR RELIEVED, 


“ In the week ending— 


Families. Peryons. 
$d of Jan. 2263, consisting of 8,288 
10th 3156, 11,265 
17th $824, 19,856 
24th 4248, 15,350 
“ (Signed) Joun Brancker, 
Chairman. 


A shocking proof of the increase of 
paupers in one month, from 8288 to 
15,850 persons, independent of those al- 
ready supported from the parish rates !— 
Reports of like distress are heard from 
other manufacturing towns in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Nottingham- 
shire, as well as from Glasgow, Paisley, 
and many other places. 

F — 
Return of the Patients at the Cotnty Antrim | 

Infirmary in Lisburn, from the 25th Deo 

cember, 1810, to the 26th of December 1811, 


inclusive. 


INCePNS...ccssesereereeccereececessecees 96 
Externs supplied with Medicines 877 
Patients for AdviC.w..+0+e00s soo-ee 468 
Remaining in the house the 25th 
December, 181 1....cccccseseeeeee 17 


EEE 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Tus portion of the empire partakes of the general commercial distress, which from 


that 


the manner in which war is now carried on ‘3 


pervades the entireempire. It is admitted 


one principal cause of the riots at Nottingham, proceeds from the stoppage of exports 


to the continents of Europe and America, and especially from the failure of an unwar- 
degree of speculation ir manufactures, which a few years ago a too sanguine 
co of amarket in South America produced. An open unexpectedly preseated, 
Pre et was soon overstocked, and the fresh goods manufactured too redundagtly 
‘pur of the moment, lie heavy on hands, and prevent the regular process of further 


re, 


aay linen trade suffers from similar causes, both of the want of present markets, espe- 
ine, North America, and from the effects of the unwarrantable speculations which in 
.-? faised linen so much above the value, The bitter fruits of that speculation are yet 


hetin and many heavy losses have in consequence been sustained. ‘The late linen mar- 


was very dull ; the sales effected were in many instances below first cost. 


fecha state of things cannot long continue, 


Ma state of progressive decline. 


The linen trade shows many symptoms of 
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The cotton trade of Ireland continues to do better than it did in 1810, and the commence. 
ment of last year, This is a favourable circumstance for the country, at this season of 
distress arising from the present very high prices of provisions. ‘The labouring classes 
of society suffer greatly owing to this cause, and from the failure of the potato crop 
there appears little room to hope for a’speedy reduction of prices. It is feared that the 
ensuing spring and summer will be seasons of great distress to the poor, and which will 
call for the sympathy and aid of those, who employ the working classes to enable them 
to meet their increased temporary expenditure arising from the high price of provisions, 
Such a manner of aiding them is a duty founded on the strict principles of justice, and be 
neficence thus exerted tends most happily to bind together the various. classes of society 
“in the soft band of amity and love.” ii the rich thus acted tewards the poor, leon 
occasions of strife, or party discord would arise. 

A sample of Dumbell’s bleached flax looks nice, and silky, but it appears more like cot. 
ton wool, than the produce of flax. It may be easily perceived that it never could be 
spun into yarn, and manufactured, so as to be at all! fike Irish linens The members of 
the linen board decline to purchase his patent right, being fully convinced, that thea- 
Jeged discovery cannot be of any utility to the linen trade of Ireland, neither can it 
do any harm to it. For once this board acts judiciously. and saves the public money from 
being squandered on an unprofitable scheme. 

Subjoined will be found a return of the flax-seed imported, and remaining on hand in 
Jast year, Several arrivals from Anrerica with new flax-seed have since taken place. 
Some English also may be expected, but most probably none from Riga, and the other 
ports of the Baltic, or from Holland. The linen board by the advertisement they have 
thought fit to publish, tells us there is a prospect of a certain and sufficient supply for 
the present season. Yet some doubt, if the supply will be as ample az they prognos 
cate. Flax-seed hac considerably advanced latterly in America. 

A pamphlet entitled “ Observations on the present state of the Paper Currency of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” has lately issued from the Belfast Press. It is written de 
cently, but the too timid writer is afraid to meet, or scarcely to hint at, the question of 
depreciation. ‘lo suit the present taste, unable to bear wholesome strong food, he declines 
to touch on this point, lest he shock the nerves of his gentle readers, He recommends 
the paper of the national banks only to be received in payment 6f taxes, and to be the legal 
tender from debtors to creditofs, in exclusion as much as may be, of the paper of private 
banks, and that the issue of the national banks should be strictly limited. ‘The plan ap 
peais impracticable and futile, becausethe bank of Ergiand, and to a Certain extem, 
the bank of Ireland, is identified with government, by whom when money 18 wanted for 
the purposes of war, they will be forced to extend their issues. ‘The depreciation of 
paper is in a very considerable degree caused by the money necessary to pay the interes 
of the national debt, and furnish the supplies of the war. These two causes im addition 
to the sums required on discount for commercial purposes have produced over extended 
issues, and a consequent depreciation of paper money. 

It the legistature should persist in making bank-notes a legal tender for rent, very di- 
tressing consequences may be expected to result, for landlords being ugcertain of the ve 
lue of the paper in which they are forced to receive payment, will reasonably be afraid 
to crant leases. Thus there is danger, lest in seeking to remedy an inconvenience, oe 
infinitely greater may be encountered. The discontinuance of granting leases would 
prove essentially injurious to the country, far beyond the payment of a reasonable di 
count to compensate the landlord for the loss he sustains by accepting of Bank-notes 
instead of Guineas. . 

Discount on bank-notes in now about 3s. 94¢. per guinea, Exchange on London bas 
latterly risen from 7} to 84 and 8} per cent 


— 
. 


Some disputes appear at present to exist in Scotland, particularly in the neigh 
bourhood of Glascow, between the manufacturers of cotton goods, and the wer 
vers, or operatives, as they are there styled. Much cool reasoning appears to 
used on both sides, and a committee appointed to examine itito the causes of r 
have made a judicious report, in which they state a truth, which it would he well in 
disputes between the employets and the employed, to bear in mind, and 
save much idle discussion, and contention, as labour like other matters ap ” 
trade,in atshort time finds its own level, “ that it is not in the power of the manu facterers,wref # 
association of manufactur rs to prevent wages from rising when there is an increased 
goods, or from falling when the supply is more than adequate to the demand,” 
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OBSERVATIONS, 

The quantity of Flaxseed branded sound, which remained on hand after the sow. 
ing season of 1210, and was rebranded sound, at the commencement of the 
sowing season in ISI1, appears by the above table to have been = = 296% 

To which adding the quantity of seed imported in 1811, and branded seund = 40633 

The gross quantity of sovnd seedin the Kingdom, during the sowing season in ~~ 


Budi, 


1811, appears to have been - - - : ~ 64983 
From which deduct the residue of sound seed which remained after the sow ing 
season Of 1811 - - - - . ® - Igoe 


And it will thereby appear that the number of Hogsheads sown in Ireland, in ~~ 
1811, was . . - - - 5978 


Supposing every Hogshead to sow one Acre and three Roods, (which is an allowance o 
a bushel to arood,) then 52780 hogsheads must have sown 92365 acres, and this quan- 
tity is exclusive of the land sown with home saved seed, which must have been of po 
inconsiderable amount, but the home saved seed not being subject to the inspection and 
brand of the inspeccors, ‘orms no part of this statement. 

An account of the quantity or flaxseect sown in three preceding years, collected from the 
same sources as those trom which this table 1s made, is here subjoined, tor the purpose 
of exhibiting the great increase of the quantity sown in 1811, compared with former 
years. 








Years. Hogsheads Acres sown. 
sown. 

1808 | 29407 | 51462 

1809 | 33000 | 57750 

1810 | 48136 84238 

1811 | 52780 92365 











A BRIEF EXTRACT FROM TIIE REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS, UPON THE 


FLAX-CRops OF I811. 
ULSTER. 

Antrim —“ A fine crop, not.equal in quantity to that of last year, but of a superior 
quality, and more fit therefore ior the finer fabricks. Very little seed is saved.” 

Armagh —* A large quantity was sown and the crop was in general good. The spe 
rit of saving the seed was very great this season.” 

Londonderry.—* The crop in general Jarge and very good, but little of the seed will 
be saved. The greater proportion is rather of an inferior quality. The price at the 
opening of the market was from 50s. to 75s. per hundred en but the demand fer 
exportation has made an advance from 65s to 85s. should this continue, the price will 
further advance, and towards spring the markets will be badly supplied.” : 

Tyrone.— he crops appear deficient both in quantity and quality compared with the 
former years ; this is attributable to the unfavourableness of the seasgn, which caused 
the seed to be sown tvo late, and pulled before the flax got hard on the stock ; the seed 
of course was not sufliciently ripe for saving.” 

Donegali-—* The crops short in quantity, and inferior in quality compared with the 
preceding year. Little or no seed saved, which is to be regretted, because .a great pat 
of the seed saved in 1810, has produced better crops this season, than foreign seed, Flax 
has advanced 10s. per hundred weight, ewing to a demand from England and Scotland. 

Down —* The Crops this season rather deficient in quanticy, but of a good quality. 
Very little seed saved, and much inquiry as to a continuance of the premium. 
selling from 10s. to 15s. per stone of 16!b.” 

Fermanagh. —“ The wetness of the season has made the crops short and thin, No seed 
saved that signifies. Many inquiries made before the pulling of the flax, if the premium 
was to continue.” ; 

Monaghan.—* The crops but middling, and not more than one half of the quantity of 
the seed saved therefrom, compared with the two former years.” 

Cavan.—** The crops in general turned out but indifferent, producing not more than 
three-fourths of the quantity which the same compliment of seed would have p . 
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, wlerably good season. Little seed is saved, partly owing to the article having been 
pleaty and cheap last spring, and partly ~ the lateness of the crops, 
-EUNSTER., 

Mouth—“* The crops tolerably good, but little seed is saved therefrom.” 

1 .—* The crops exceed a medium one, both in quantity and quahty, and the seed 
oved is very considerable, About 500 hogsheads of home saved seed were supposed to 
have been sown last spring.” 

King's County.—* The crop adundant, but little seed saved.” 

Laas ford.—** The crop tolerably good in general, but not so abundant as last season.” 

Kilaare and Wicklow.—* The crops good, but not much seed likely to be saved, it being 
ound that the American succeeded better than that of their own saving last year.” 

Wexford—* The crops in parts abundant, net of such length as of other years, but of 
éoer texture, and much seed saved therefrom.” ‘ ‘ 

Corlew.—* Equal in quantity to the crops of Wexford, but different in quantity, both 
in respect to flax, and seed saved.” ss 

Quen’: County. ‘The crops pretty good. Most people have saved the seed. 

Kilkenny. —* ‘Yhe crops remarkable good this year. Foreign flaxseed being very plenty 
ind cheap last spting, was the cause of their not saving much seed now.” 

Wotmeuth—* The crops productive, and the quality good, but little seed is saved.” 

MUNSTER. 

Waterford— The crops although sown late turned out well. Many inquiries as to 
the continuance of the premium.” 

Tipperary —* A good quantity of flaxseed sown this year, and a good deal saved in exe 
pectationof the premium, ‘The seed saved last year did very well.” 

Clore The flax crops in general very good, and a great deal of seed saved, the far- 
mershaving expected a premium.” ) 

« Xerry—“ No return.” 

Limerick. — The crops more abundant this season than the preceding, and the flax of 
avery good quality. Tt would sell from 5 to 7s, by the stone. Some flaxseed saved but 
got near asmuch as in the last year.” 

Cori—* The quantity of flaxseed sown this year, and its produce are estimated to be 
three times as much as in any of the three latter years. The entire of the crop sown 
cannot fallshort of from 3 to 400 acres. “The cheapness of foreign seed last season and 
the disappointment of the country people in the expected continuance of the Premium, 
have been the means of preventing them from saving as much seed as they would other- 
wise have done—Flax from 6 to 7s. the stone. 

CONNAUGHT. 

Sige—* The quantity and quality of the flax crops very good, and a good deal of 
weed (probably from 100 to 200 hhds.) saved and fit for sowing. From 100 to 200 hhds, 
i home saved seed was sown, the crops from which were equally good as from 
iheforeign seed. Many claimants fora premium for saving seed, supposing it to be 
continued,” 

Mey—“ The crops very abundant and the people very active in saving the seed 
therefrom, Of the quantity saved there is no accurate standard to judge by, but there is 
fewson to believe that it is very much beyond the quantity saved iu the year when the 
pretium was allowed,” 

Leiteim—* Phe crops more abundant and better in quality than any within these seven 
years past. Very little seed saved.” 

Rvcommon.—* The flax crops in general very abundant and good this season, and from 
the goodness of the seed and the people getting more acquainted with the culture and 
waving of their own seed, they will be induced to save therefrom.” 

“alway. It is considered that for many years there has not been so good a growth 
of flax, and a great deal of seed has been saved therefrom.” 

( Taken from the Returns of the Inspectors.) 
October 29th, 1811. JAMES CORRY. 


-—- 


; LINEN BOARD, 6th FEBRUARY, 1812. 
a The Board having taken into consideration the quantity of flaxseed of home growth, 
“h, it is probable, is at present in this country, and also the quantity of foreign seed fit 


* ®Wi0g, remaining of the last year’s importation, together with the quantity of Ame- 
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rican seed imported from the 5th of December, 1811, to the 5th of February, 1819 
the quantity, which accordingto the best information that can be procured oan yt 
shipped, or about to be shipped in America for the United Kingdom, are of o _ 
that there is every appearance of acertain and sutlicient supply of flaxseed for the pes 
sent season. r 
By Order, JAMES CORRY. 
NATURALISI’s REPORT. 
From January 20, to February 20, 1812. 

Jany. 30—Great Blue ‘Titmouse, or Tom Tit, (Panis major) singing. 

$1—Thrush (Turdus Musicus) singing. 

Feb. 3—Chatinch (Fringilla Colebs) began to sing, 

6—Sky-Lark (Alauda Arvensis) began to sing. 

8—Common Yellow Crocus (Crocus Moesiacus) flowering, 

10—Hazile (Corylus Avellana), and flesh-coloured Spring Heath, (Erica Herbace: 
flowering. . 

15—Single Blue Hepatica (Anemone Hepatica) flowering. 

17—Two flowering Crocus (Crocus biflurus) flowering. 

19——Gulden Saxifrage (Chrysoplenium alternifolium), Cloth of Gold Crocus (Crocus 
susianus), and Groundse! (Senecio Vulgaris), flowering, 

Blackbird (Turdus Merula) singing. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
From January 20, to February 20, 1812. 


Jah. 20-+25,...... pedacebdinge Fine days, with frosty nights. 
BG BB, ccrcccccccccccces Showery. 
BO yerecoccecccescccsscsoces Wet, and very stormy. 
BO poccccsvecdsccces bedecdé Fine. 
BA pooccccesese sc csccctences Wet. 
FRE Rapeccccccccssescoccevctes Fine day, wet evening. 
Bipcrvrcdscosecssccccce oes Wet day. 
ee eee: Dark dry days. 
Baceserececetdses posebeuss Showery datk day. 
Src ccvcceccecccecsocs «ss Fine. 
Tyree cocccccerescoccoese .Wet morning, fine day. 
GS rcceccccccccsscesesevecs Frosty morning, fine day. 
9—10,.cssesseeeee «ee. SOME light rain, 
Dh y.ccesesseesessesesseeges Wet and windy. 
BB je cvdvcocncccesiacese ....Showery, wet evening; 
' 18—14,,....... esectes .. Showers of sleet, snow on the mountarns. 
U5 y.rescececaseaseeeeesseee Dey day, snow remaining on the mountains. 
16,...06. eoveceseces eoceees Fine day, wet evening. 


AT yreveceesceerseeeece oes Very wet, Stormy evening. 

1B, ..erseeceseceeceeceseeesProsty morning, fine day. 

AD yroccceccrecereseecovcces Dark day, with some showers. 
DO, eovecvvceescees eovceees Fine day, wet evening. 

The highest state at which the Barometer was observed, was on the 24th of February 
at which time it stood at 30.1, and its lowest state was on the 29th, at whith ume # 
was 28.6; the rest of the time it was never above 29.8. 

The Thermometer was observed on the 17th of February as high as 49° at 8 AM 
and on the 24th of January, it was as low as 28° at the same hour ; during the rest 
the time it only once descended so low as the freezing point. 

The Wind was observed 7 times N.W.—4 N.E—18 S.W.—3 S.E.—and one South 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Essay on Composition came too late for insertion this month, It shall vee 
the next number. The insertion of two Elegies is declined.—It is hoped, the” 


- will, on mature reflection, coincide in the propriety of the rejection. The aa 
ma 


conclusion of the Baron de Gerambe, given in the pvetry of this month, 
put out of fashion the lullabies of love-elegics. 
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